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It is generally supposed that the poetic form of the first psalm 
is imperfect. Reuss says in his posthumous translation of the 
Old Testament’ that the language of this psalm is plain and clear, 
but that there are no regular verses or stanzas.” Duhm remarks 
in his commentary’ that there seem to be no strophes‘ in the 
first psalm, but only irregular stichoi, whose style and phraseology 
approximate to prose. He considers the alliteration in the open- 
ing words, "WN W°NTT “YON,” an awkward cacophony, and believes 
that the use of the relative pronoun is prosaic rather than poetic. 
But in the first line, apm NO™WN oN “TON , the relative pro- 
noun could not be dispensed with, and in the following lines the 
rhythm shows “W& to be due, in two cases, to scribal expansion. 
Glossators have often inserted the relative pronoun where it was 
omitted by the original authors.° On the other hand, Duhm 
remarks that M77) at the beginning of v. 3 is more vivid than 
the prosaic FY “D, and that Smw is used exclusively in poetry. 
This, however, would not prove much, since the first line of v. 3 
is a quotation from Jer. 17,8 (a post-Jeremianic addition) ,’ just 
as the preceding second line of v. 2 is based on Josh. 1,8 (a Deu- 
teronomistic expansion ). 


* Read at the meeting of the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis, New York, 
December 31, 1902. For the abbreviations used in this paper see my Book of Canticles (Chi- 
cago, 1902), p. 17 = HEBRAICA, 18, 207. 
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The view, maintained by Baethgen,* that Ps. 1 is quoted in 
Josh. 1,8 (and Jer. 17,8),’ and that it must therefore have been 
composed, at the latest, in the sixth century B. C., is untenable. 
The argument that a prose writer may quote a poet, but not vice 
versa, is not valid: poets often quote, or allude to, the Scriptures. 
Ps. 1 (as well as Ps. 2, which seems to have been composed for 
the coronation of the first Hasmonean king of the Jews, Aristo- 
bulus, the eldest son of the Maccabean conqueror John Hyrcanus, 
in 104 B. C.)" is a Maccabean psalm.” 

Sievers says in his Metrische Studien,” p. 500, that Ps. 1 con- 
tains so much that is exceptional and objectionable from a metrical 
point of view that it is impossible to decide whether these imper- 
fections are due to subsequent corruption of the text or to the lack 
of poetic skill on the part of the original author. In vy. 2 Sievers 
proposes to omit the allusion to Josh. 1,8, M3" INN, as a 
doublet of the preceding 7" NNI; but it is sufficient to 
read, with Lagarde” and Duhm,’ 77" MN 2;" and the meter 
becomes quite smooth if we transpose 1X5M, thus reading, 
VP MRT SET ONS. 

This psalm is composed in D*5wi” with two beats in each 
hemistich. The principal changes necessary for the restoration 
of the poetic form are the transposition of 15M and the trans- 
position of 729-85 which must be combined with awn) at 
the end of the second verse. The verb for both Dw" nx73" 
and O'NOM F721" is DIR. The three verbs pn , 2, 
3" undoubtedly form a climax (so Ibn Ezra, Hugo Grotius, and 
J. D. Michaelis)." In v.38 "358, which is wanting in the original 
passage Jer. 17,8 here quoted,’ must be canceled as an explana- 
tory gloss.” Inv. 4 Sievers rightly omits "ON before the relative 
clause M1" 357M," but the relative pronoun must be omitted 
also in the preceding clause, meds: mipswe-d21, which does 
not mean, And whatsoever he (the righteous) does, prospers, but, 
And all that it (the tree) produces thrives; whatever it bears, all 
ripens.” @ paraphrases correctly, "3°372 adadat abdad d2% 
mdz, and all its fruit-buds which it puts forth, develop into 
seed-bearing fruit and thrive; ¢f. "WN 21> “PB mity “pb y> 
"2 ‘37T Gen. 1,11. On the tree of the righteous there are no 
blind buds, neither are his enterprises nipped in the bud. @ 
repeats j5 x5 after O°, and the meter requires this repeti- 


tion ;" > nd, solemnly pronounced, is a full hemistich,” Not so 
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the wicked, not so!! We occasionally pronounce No, sir!! in this 
emphatic manner. In the same way the meter requires the 
repetition of 5 before D°NUM (v. 5).” 

At the end of v. 4 @ adds ao mpocwrov tis ys. This is not 
a doublet of the translation of 2753 * at the beginning of the 
following verse, as Duhm’* supposes, but the misplaced end of the 
last verse. The conclusion of this psalm is mutilated. We can 
hardly believe that it ended with the ominous statement 7aNm” 
or YIN“I57 ¥ JaNn ; there must have been a more auspicious 
final line, perhaps SDR TYTN wen “wR ;” of. Ps. 144, 
15. If we add this euphemistic conclusion” we have a poem of 
three stanzas,” each stanza consisting of five O°>w2" with two 
beats in each hemistich, just as in the first stanza of the poem, 
in the Book of Canticles, which I have designated as Springtide 
of Love.” 

The Hebrew text of Ps. 1 must be restored as follows: 


7 SWS WNT UN 1 
(]oxen 77S) | yw  Nx3 
awed [rarn>]  ovg> awis 

{trpr me's f{gem} OND 2 
pao) OP Ns 


pasby Sinw y22 mm 3 
"2 A T7D TON 
pr>ee pyre ba1 NAN Bs 
‘S180’ Dw oN 4 
SQM apAny = y1a>_ OND 


DEwAI Ow TAPTND JOmy 5 
POPS NI | ONUM 'NS 

pss TT | TT oT 6 
(MINTED) TIN yw TT 
SION ATTN WNT WN 





“ON 4 (y) “WN (6) “45D 3 (2) 
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This psalm may be translated as follows :” 





1 Happy the maén who néver féllowed!” 
The cotinsel*! of the wicked, nor the course of the sinners, 
Nor in the cémpany of the scéffers* either stodd or sat ;}” 
2 But who takes delight in the fedr® of J’HvH, 
And recites *® His Law*® both day and night.® 
3 He will bé like a treé, firmly planted by «water, 
Which yiélds its fruit at the proper sedson, 
Its ledves never wither, all Fit bedrs ripens. 
4 N6t so the wicked,” nét sé !!— 
But they are like chaff ydispérsed by the wind.” 
5 Thérefore the wicked” will not stand*! in the jidgment,” 
Neither the sinners ™® in the congregation of the righteous ;* 
6 For J’HvH knéws“ the cotrse of the righteous, 
But the course of the wicked # strays to rin and éxile.“ 
Happy the man whose God is J’HvH ! 
(a) 8 canals of (8) which (y) 4 which (is) 
Notes. 
(1) Eduard Reuss, Das Alte Testament, vol. 5 (Braunschweig, 
1893), p. 52. 


(2) H. Graetz observes in his critical commentary on the Psalms 
(Breslau, 1882) that the antithetic parallelism in Ps. 1,3. 4 is rather pro- 
saic, and that the language of the whole psalm is prosaic. J. D. Michaelis 
stated in his German translation of the Old Testament, part 6 (Gdttingen, 
1782), p. 237, that the style of the first psalm was less poetic than that of 
the majority of the other poems in the Psalter. H. Ewald, on the other 
hand, calls the language of Ps. 1 ‘flowery’ (bliihend); see his Psalmen 
und Klagelieder, third edition (Gdttingen, 1866), p. 219. 

(3) Bernh. Duhm, Die Psalmen (Freiburg i. B., 1899). 

(4) The term strophe should be used only of quantitative poetry, 
not of Hebrew accentual poetry. A stanza of two p°>ws or double- 
hemistichs (see below, note 15) should be called a couplet; and a stanza 
of three p"5 170, a triplet; cf. below, notes 7 and 10. 

(5) Not recorded in Dr. Casanowicz’s dissertation Paronomasia in 
the Old Testament (1894) = Journal of Biblical Literature, 12, 105-167 
(1893); cf. Umbreit’s remarks in his commentary on Proverbs (Heidel- 
berg, 1826), p. 195. 

(6) See e. g. critical notes on Proverbs (SBOT), p. 48, 1.8; Numbers, 
p. 58, 1. 45; p. 66, 1. 8. 

(7) The text of Jer. 17,7.8 must be arranged in two triplets (cf. 
above, note 4); each line consists of two hemistichs, and each hemistich 
has two beats. In v. 7 #2 MOR" WR is an explanatory gloss; 
not "702% My", as Duhm supposes. The addition of "M5" "WN 


me 


flit was probably suggested by the corresponding hemistich of v. 5, 
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DUNS Mon" WR, just as the Qéré ANN, instead of the Kéthib Nx, 
is an adaptation to 7#N™ x54 in v. 6 (so, correctly, Streane, The Double 
Text of Jeremiah, Cambridge, 1896). In the same way arTbp myst 
or" is an explanatory gloss to the following line. We must read as 





follows : Pos. TT AT 7 
pany Sw Y32 TT 8 
yo pw" Day "2" 
Da Na™5 N77 ND} 
INT ND Moga nqwa 
IB nip wr NO 
7 smby eT 8 (8) FP) MANS MN WON 7 (2) 


It is not necessary to read, with Graf and Duhm, Sor Sei; for S23, 
cf. 53°8 Dan. 8,2. 3.6 and p%% "55° Is. 30,25; 44,4. The "5 in the 
second hemistich of the second triplet is concessive (cf. critical notes on 
Proverbs, SBOT, p. 39, 1. 43) and for this reason it is stressed. The 
pice ae) of v.7 should be placed after "w"w at the end of the first 
triplet. Contrast Cornill’s metrical reconstruction in Die metrischen 
Sticke des Buches Jeremia (Leipzig, 1901), p. 33, also W. Erbt, Jeremia 
und seine Zeit (Gottingen, 1902). 
The preceding verses should be arranged as follows: 


"337 8 TT VANTID 5 
3 AWwarbwi «BINS Mea TN 


yyao no TT "D7 
[ain-N>)] ma-v2 “P92 TTT 6 
21 NID PINT ND 
maton 6() = $[] F272 YN spn jw 


For #3" va" we must read 7" "5% (haplography). This poetic 
byform of v3 should be pointed throughout "379 (based on the analogy 
of “by ’ "ON, “yD, &c.) not "272. In Ps. 45,9 (cf. below, note 11) we 


must read jy “1951 dbn Ww “52°77 "2 (of. 1 Mace. 3,45) or 
minaw Dem 7535 (cf. 1 Mace. °, 39). The relative clause awN-Nd 
(not ano} ; a0in = 203M) at the end of v.6 must be inserted after 
m2°y2, and "3503 must be canceled as an explanatory gloss to the 
preceding dag Aeyduevoy DN. 

(8) Friedrich Baethgen, Die Psalmen, second edition (Gdttingen, 1897). 
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(9) See also Fr. W. Schultz in Strack and Zéckler’s commentary (Noérd- 
lingen, 1888). Franz Delitzsch, Psalmen, fifth edition (Leipzig, 1894), 
p. 66, says, Ps. 1 is pre-Jeremianic; cf. also DeWette-Baur, fifth edition 
(Heidelberg, 1856) and contrast Olshausen (1853) and Hupfeld-Nowack, 
third edition (Gotha, 1888), ad loc. 

(10) Ps. 2 consists of four triplets, each triplet (cf. above, note 7) is 
composed of three double-hemistichs. The clauses {mw 534 pub 
(v. 2) and n>" pI "SN ‘I have this day created (i. e., constituted, 
appointed) thee’ (v. 7) are explanatory additions. In the same way {BN2 
(v. 5) is a gloss to the following 47;7M25, also O73 (v. 8) and "5°34 
(v.11) or rather 35°) (Ewald, Graetz); for 5=1 ef. my ‘cama. 
und Sumerische Keilschrifitexte (Leipzig, 1882), p. 166; Beitrdge zur 
Assyriologie, vol. 1 (Leipzig, 1890), p. 255. The last but one line of Ps. 
2 must be restored as follows: 7372 "2 Pw) ANTI PT My; 
the phrase "3 ‘pw? (S$ N72 prs) means ‘Kiss the ground,’ Assyr. 
nussiqhi qaqqara (Delitzsch, Assyr. Handwérterbuch, p. 486», 
below); cf. Job 39,4; post-Biblical "23 “np ‘wild ox,” "3 Sy Ih 
‘wild boar,’ Arab. pil chwt ‘Asal el-barr ‘wild honey,’ Iss ~ 
barra® wa-bahra®=terra marique (note 77D Ezek. 26,6.8); contrast 
Journal of Biblical Literature, 19, 3, and Hubert Grimme, Psalmen- 
probleme (Freiburg, Switzerland, 1902), p. 21 (Grimme proposes to read : 
"23 "pw. m3" $23); also Cheyne’s remarkable ‘emendations’ in 
his Encyclopedia Biblica, col. 3950, note 6, and col. 3951. Bachmann, 
Textus Psalmorum Massorethicus (Berolini, 1894), suggested ANDI 
35° = Erhebet euch (or Wohlan)—sinket in’s Knie! I accept ‘the 


exclamation-mark. The final clause of Ps. 2, 3™c0°m 55 "DN, is, of 
course, a euphemistic liturgical appendix ; see Dr. Grimm’s dissertation 
on this subject (Baltimore, 1901), p. 13; cf. Goldziher’s Abhandlungen 
zur arabischen Philologie, vol. 1 (Leyden, 1896), pp. 18 ff. (Fetischkraft 
des Wortes) referred to in D. B. Macdonald’s review in the American 
Journal of Theology, vol. 6, 3 (July, 1902), p. 559. For Grimme’s new 
book cf. Nestle’s review in Peiser’s OLZ 6, 34 (Jan. ’08). 

As to "3 in "3 ‘pws, Father Oussani has called my attention to 


the fact that a village near Baalbec is called ysl r Barr Alias 
(or Ilias) ‘Region of Elijah.’ Arab. barr ‘land’ is prefixed (like Assyr. 
mat and Heb. ys or m7) to several geographical names, e. g. r 
By dit Barr el- ‘Adue (Shore- land) = Morocco (Mauretania Tingi- 
isi debt ‘all el-barr et-tautl (The Long Land) = Italy (see 
e. g. Abulfeda’s oda p2yis, ed. Reinaud, Paris, 1840, p. 169, 1. 8). 
In modern Arabic we,have ela Pr Barr e3-Sam, instead of OY 
eat Bilad e8-Sam, for Syria; uy r Barr Faris for Far- 
sistan (Ilepois), Jest r Barr el-An4&d6]1= Anatolia (Asia Minor); 
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fo r Barr Migr=Egypt; also the Sudan is called rn For 
ri hwe ‘4sal el-barr ‘wild honey’ cf. pl wh nabat el- 
barr ‘wild plants’ and ps l= haiauan el-barr ‘wild animals’ 
(Heb. SM NM and yA mm, Assyr. umam geri). 


(11) Esrom Rudinger in his Liber Psalmorum paraphrasis Latina 
(Gorlitz, 1580-1) suggested, more than 300 years ago, that Ps. 1 alluded 
to the numerous apostates at the time of Antiochus Epiphanes and the 
Maccabees ; cf. Rosenmiiller’s Scholia in Psalmos, second edition (Leip- 
zig, 1821), p.6. In the same way Olshausen (1853) referred this psalm 
to the times of the Syro-Macedonian dominion. Cheyne, on the other 
hand, says in his Bampton Lectures on the Psalter (London, 1891), p. 241, 
that Ps. 1 is pre-Maccabean: ‘it may well have been the introduction to 
a large pre-Maccabean Book of Psalms.’ In the notes to his translation 
of the Psalms in the Parchment Library (London, 1884), p. 215, Cheyne 
stated that ‘this prefatory psalm was evidently written during the fresh 
enthusiasm for Ezra’s law-book (Ezra 8).’ According to Graetz (ef. 
above, note 2) Ps. 1 was composed about 200 B. C.; according to Hitzig, 
about 85 B.C. (Alexander Janneus). Lagarde (Mittheilungen, 3, 111, 
No. 15) believed that Pss. 1 and 2 were a preface to the Psalter, derived 
from Ps. 83 which he assigned, with Venema, DeWette-Baur, Delitzsch(?), 
to the time of Jehoshaphat (873-849 B. C.); cf.2 Chr. 20. But Ps. 83 is 
a Maccabean psalm (just as Pss. 1 and 2); it refers to the coalition 
against the Jews, formed by the neighboring heathen tribes, Edomites, 
Ammonites, &c., after the first exploits of Judas Maccabeus, about 164 
B. C. (cf. 1 Mace. 5; Josephus, Ant. 12, 8); so Diodorus of Antioch 
(about 380 A. D.) and Theodore of Mopsuestia (about 400; cf. ZAT 7, 
56), Salomon Van Til (1690), E. G. Bengel, Hitzig, Hesse, Olshausen, 
Graetz, Cheyne, Baethgen, Duhm. f& “we Ps. 83,9=Syria; cf. 
Wellhausen, ad loc., in the Polychrome Bible. 

I believe that Ps. 1 was written at the time of the Maccabee Jonathan 
(161-143 B. C.), perhaps about 153 B. C. (cf. below, note 45), that is, a 
few years before the nuptials at Ptolemais of Alexander Balas and 
Cleopatra, the daughter of Ptolemy VI. Philometor of Egypt (150 B. C), 
which are celebrated in Ps. 45; cf. my Book of Canticles (Chicago, 1902), 
p. 22, note 7 = Hesraica, 18, 212. 

Ps. 45 consists of ten couplets (cf. above, note 4) with three beats in 
each hemistich (Sievers: Doppeldreier), that is the same meter which 
we find in nearly all the songs of the Book of Canticles. The end of the 
title in the Received Text, n°" "“D S*Sin'y’ forms the first hemistich 
(A love-song with skill I indite); for 5"5N instead of 5“ see my 
Canticles, p. 71, ad Cant. 2,9 (= Hesratca, 19,18). In v.3 OTdN must 
be omitted (so, too, in vv. 7.8; cf. my remarks in the critical notes on 
Numbers, SBOT, p. 57, 1. 11, and my translation%f Is. 40 in Drugulin’s 
Marksteine, Leipzig, 1902), and at the end of this verse we must insert 
7731 qin (v. 4), which are not nouns but verbs, ccordinated to 2 2 ; 
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lit. ‘one blesses, praises, glorifies thee’ (Gesenius-Kautzsch, § 144, d); so, 
too, 7™ wi. v.8. This impersonal construction is much more frequent 


than is generally supposed, and it is a mistake to change the singular 
in such cases because @& has the plural; cf. critical notes on Numbers 
(SBOT), p. 43, 1. 31 and the cross-references there given. In the same 
way we often find an impersonal singular in Sumerian where the inter- 
linear Assyrian version has the plural, e. g., IV R? 4, 28>: ni-nuna 
tur-azaga-ta mun-tuma ‘cream which someone brought from a 
clean stable,’ Assyr. ximéta (ANZM) Sa istu tarbagi elli Hbltni, 
i. €., which they brought. The second 7°77", at the beginning of v. 5, 
must be pointed FIN, following & xai é&vrevov, and prefixed to Tx 
p"2s710' «at the beginning of the following verse (Thine arrows so 
sharp do thou notch) ; aM. above thy rival, at the end of v. 8, alludes 
to Demetrius I. Soter, the son of Seleucus IV. Philopator (1 Mace. 10, 
50); oS nina and 7"N"7p72 in v. 10 are amplificative plurals (cf. 
critical notes on Proverbs, SBOT, p. 49, 1. 3), and the 3 is the 3 essentie 
(cf. critical notes on Numbers, SBOT, p. 57, 1. 46); we must translate, 
But thy most precious jewel is the noble daughter of the great king, who 
is to stand at thy right as thy consort, and this should be preceded by 
v.13: TEIN OMS. owe MT PI TM. 

The original sequence of the verses in the second half of this psalm 
must have been: 13. 10. 9. 14. 15. 11.12.17. V.16 is a variant to v. 15; 
v. 17 is, of course, addressed to the bride, not to the bridegroom; we 


must read, with $ sasio oon) sass) ein, NSN &e. and Wan"wn ; 
in the same way v. 9 refers to the bride, and we must read (| instead of 
3 and, at the end of v. 15, => mixv272, while the preceding v. 14 
should be restored as follows: MiZaw2 | nvap7> mwa? pan. 
sm ‘the princess clad in brocade (gorgeously) cnbroidered | in gold. ; 


Nothing is said in this nuptial song (which was, of course, presented 
at Ptolemais in Greek; cf. "D373, v. 2, = woinpua) of the ancestors of the 
groom (Alexander Balas was a man of humble origin), but the bride is 
advised to forget her folk and her father’s house (the glorious dynasty 
of the Ptolemies) and to submit to the king, should he desire her beauty. 
The marriage was evidently not a love-match but a political union: after 
three years Cleopatra left Alexander Balas and married his antagonist, 
Demetrius II. Nicator, the son of Demetrius I. Soter. Contrast W. W. 
Martin’s reconstruction of Ps. 45 in Hesraica, 19, 49-51, and Cheyne’s 
‘emendations’ (Jerahmeel &c.) in his Encyclopedia Biblica, col. 3955, 
also W. S. Pratt’s Comparative Study of Ps. 45 in the Journal of Bib- 
lical Literature, vol. 19 (1900), p. 217. 

(12) Abhandlungen der philologisch-historischen Classe der Kénigl. 
Sachsischen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften, vol. 21 (Leipzig, 1901); 
cf. my remarks in the Journal of Biblical Literature, 21, 66, n. 22. 

(13) Novae Psalterit Graeci editionis specimen (Gottingen, 1887), 
p. 12, below. Cf. his Probe einer neuen ausgabe der lateinischen 
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dbersetzung des alien testaments (Gdttingen, 1885) and his Mittheilungen, 
2, 371 (Gdttingen, 1887). 

(14) Paulus, Philologische Clavis tiber die Psalmen (Heidelberg, 
1815), p. 4, suggested Intima; Graetz (cf. above, note 2), IN TND4, 
but this conjecture is not given in his posthumous Emendationes (Bres- 
lau, 1893). Thas FI NOW. for Ty MN., and FTN NA 
for "MND, and Saadya translated >A MN by Ui ely 
8ara’i‘u Allahi, and {n7na) by ail) 95 ds wa-fi tauratihi; see 
Ewald und Dukes, Beitrage zur Geschichte der dltesten Auslegung und 
Spracherklarung des A. T., part 1 (Stuttgart, 1844), p. 9, and the Leipzig 
dissertation by S. H. Margulies, Saadia Al-fajaimi’s arabische Psalmen- 
ubersetzung (Breslau, 1884), p. 2; cf. also the first (Roman edition of 
1614) and second (Paris Polyglot) of the four Arabic versions of the 
Psalms edited by Lagarde (Gdttingen, 1876; see his Symmicta 2, 10), 
where 777" MN is rendered by vy! uy namftis er-Rabbi, 
and (M"IMa) by Aiiw 3&5 wa-fi sunanihi. 

(15) See my remarks in the Journal of Biblical Literature, 21, 55, 
and cf. my Book of Canticles (Chicago, 1902), p. 19 = Hesratoa, 18, 209. 
It is incorrect to call the entire psalm a 5wQ (so DeWette, Hupfeld, 
Duhm). Nor is it necessary to suppose that 5w%9 denoted originally 
‘sarcastic verses’; contrast Goldziher, Abhandlungen zur arab. Philolo- 
gie, 1,44, n. 1. In my paper on Babylonian Elements in the Levitic 
Ritual, published in the first part of vol. 19 of the Journal of Biblical 
Literature (1900), I stated in note 97 (on p. 76) that Heb. Sw denoted 
a poetic line consisting of two hemistichs and referred to my note on 
Prov. 1,6in SBOT. This should have been quoted in Rothstein’s paper 
on the Song of Deborah, ZDMG 56, 177 (1902). 

(16) S$ transposes MID and v7; rendering: Lupus) ius; and 
Yas, Lwicho; G, on the other hand, substitutes év Bovdy = MV for Ml 
m7y3 inv. 5. Olshausen in his Emendations to the Old Testament 
(Kiel, 1826) suggested My instead of My (v. 1)—cited by Hengsten- 
berg, ad loc., second edition (Berlin, 1849), p. 9. 

(17) Cf. Rosenmiiller’s Scholia, second edition, ad loc. Grotius says, 
Tres hic gradus describuntur male viventium, eorum qui incipiunt, 
eorum qui perstant, eorum qui plane jam in mala vita acquiescunt. 
J. D. Michaelis remarks, Jedes Glied des Verses sagt etwas mehr als 
das vorhergehende. The three verbs ape "723, 3'D", must be trans- 
lated as preterits, not as presents; Saadya (cf. above, note 14) has cor- 
rectly, pads o y As na » Dns na (lam iasluk, lam iagqif, 
lam iajlis), and Ewald (cf. above, note 2) translated: ging, betrat, sass. 

(18) Contrast Grimme, Psalmenprobleme (cf. above, note 10), p. 18. 
The addition of "355 (Assyr. palgu ‘canal’) was probably suggested 
by the 535° in Jer. 17,8; cf. above, note 7. 

(19) It is not necessary to read ETN, with Lagarde (cf. above, 
note 13); nor need we substitute 5/7 for 7 in Ps. 83,16 and Is. 17,13. 
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In the same way Lagarde’s conjecture 79" instead of 7 (v. 6) is 
gratuitous. The verb 3" is used with the meaning nosse cum affectu 
et effectu, as the old commentators say, in Assyrian: Ardys, the son of 
King Gyges of Lydia, sent a message to King Sardanapalus of Assyria, 
stating: Sarru Sa ilu idfigu atta, thou art a king whom God (or, 
rather, a god) cares for, who is under the special protection of a deity; cf. 
Schrader’s Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek, 2, 176, 1.123; see also KAT? 73, 
12; ZA 2, 215 and 353, Beitrage zur Assyriologie, 1,15 and 315; Winck- 
ler, Altorientalische Forschungen, 1, 495, and K. F. Smith, The Tale of 
Gyges and the King of Lydia in the American Journal of Philology, 
vol. 23 (Baltimore, 1902). The original meaning of ‘5 777 YT is ‘to 
know the whereabouts of a person, to keep track of him’; see below, 
note 44. 

(20) Literally, and all (the fruit) it (the tree) makes, it (the tree) 
causes to thrive. Cf. xaprovs roeiv Matt. 7,18, xAddous zouiv Mark 4,32, 
€Xaias moeitv Jas. 3,12. This correct explanation of iDy" WR $55 is 
given e. g. in Paulus’ Clavis (cf. above, note 14). Ibn Ezra (quoted in 
Rosenmiiller’s Scholia) says, iw? “wR 5D Bw DN we 

sm Sy modx", ‘There are some who say that the clause "wN 5D 
rex" pipe" refers to the tree.’ It is unnecessary to read the Qal md:z" 
(Ezek. 17,9. 10) instead of the Hif‘il mx" (against Delitzsch); cf. 
Gesenius-Kautzsch, § 53, d, and the participle m>y% in the Targum; 
rediz? is intransitive (so Baur in DeWette, fifth edition, p.7 below). Cf. 
Arabic AS! 4flaha ‘to thrive,’ which is used especially of the faithful 
(eypde gal él OS qad 4flaha el-mu’minfina); in the same way 
eal fnjaha is often intransitive (so, too, ,]| in Syriac); see also 
my remarks in the critical notes on 1 K 22,35 (SBOT). 

(21) See Anton, Specimen editionis Psalmorum (quoted by Rosen- 
miiller, op. cit., p. 17); Wellhausen in SBOT and in his Skizzen und 
Vorarbeiten, part 6 (Berlin, 1899), p. 166; Graetz’s and Oort’s Hmenda- 
tiones, also Baethgen’s commentary. Hitzig, on the other hand, stated 
(1863) that the repetition of - x5 in &3 had no critical import, and 
Duhm thinks that the second ody ovrws is due to an oversight. 

(22) Cf. my remarks in the critical notes on Proverbs (SBOT), 
p. 33, 1. 45. 

(23) G ob8t duaprwroi, 3 neque peccatores, S Lit [lelo, E WAST 
43: wa-’i-xaté’an, Saadya (cf. above, note 14): epabl (ceyha3) Ys 
wa-la (thabat) lil-x4ti’in, and the four Arabic versions edited by 
Lagarde (cf. above, note 14) lb Ys wa-la el-xutat; T, however, 
has simply yam; cf. Wright-de Goeje’, 2, 303, D; Gesenius-Kautzsch, 
§ 152, z. Contrast 2S 1,21: “2 BY) | 20 ‘BY-ON vans 
py. 

(24) Knapp (third edition, Halle, 1789) proposed to read WANN; 
Graetz (cf. above, note 2) suggested DUANM. rt 
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(25) It is not necessary to read, with Lagarde (cf. above, note 18), 
TDINT~ I~ >y0 (Gen. 8,8; 1K 9,7; 18,34; Jer. 28,16; Am. 9,8; Zeph. 
1,2.3; cf. Ps. 21,11 "Sm VND yap; Josh. 23,13 DSTAN "Ty 
IDIOT NNT TINT 2972. Duhm reads VAN "2b 5» at the end 
of v. 4, following Bickell, and omits 72759 at the beginning of v. 5. He 
thinks that & 84 rodro is evidently a secondary correction following fil. 
But "> is required by the meter; nor is it unsuitable, as Duhm 
states; E°YW74 77ND means, It is not so with the wicked ; they are not 
like trees firmly planted by water, but like chaff which the wind drives 
away. Therefore they will not stand, &c. Consequently >] is quite 
logical and by no means unsuitable. 

(26) We might also supply: 


‘aris mpIs mr puss (cf. Ps. 11,7); or: 

PVN OB DVN wnIN (of. Ps. 58,12); or: 

; WIAD WD Dw" MTD (of. Ps. 62,13); or: 
Pimms WNT PN (of. Jer. 17,7) 


(27) Cf. above, conclusion of note 10. 

(28) Nearly all modern commentators divide this psalm into two 
stanzas; cf. Friedlander, Zur Erklarung der Psalmen (Programm des 
Gymnasiums zu Stettin, 1857), p. 6. Olshausen stated, however, that 
according to C. von Lengerke (Kénigsberg, 1847) the psalm consisted of 
three stanzas. In the same way Bickell in his Dichtungen der Hebrder, 
part 3 (Innsbruck, 1883), assumes three stanzas; so, too, J. Wichelhaus 
in the Mitteilungen aus den Vorlesungen, edited by A. Zahn, part 1 
(Stuttgart, 1891), p. 70. 

(29) Cf. Journal of Biblical Literature, 21, 60, and my Book of 
Canticles (Chicago, 1902), p. 14 = Hesraioa, 18, 204. 

(30) I am indebted to the distinguished co-editor of the Polychrome 
Bible, Dr. H. H. Furness, for some valuable suggestions. 

(31) That is, the advice of the supporters of Hellenism to give up 
the Jewish rites and adopt heathen customs. The renegades ‘persuaded 
many, saying, Let us go and make a covenant with the heathen that are 
round about us’ (1 Macc. 1,11; cf. 2 Macc. 4,10). Theterm D°7w" MY 
does not necessarily refer to a council held by the ‘ungodly’ men (1 Macc. 
9,58, xai €BovAevoavro of dvouor). Nor does it mean, in the present pas- 
sage, ‘practical conviction in regard to a mode of life,’ so Wellhausen in 
the Polychrome Bible and in his Israelitische und Jiidische Geschichte 
(Berlin, 1894), p. 171, n. 1 (praktische Uberzeugung, Lebensprincip). 
The term O°" NM refers to the ‘platform of the apostates,’ the 
religious and political program of the Hellenizers. Cf. Is. 29,15; 30,1. 

(32) That is, apostates, traitors, renegades, Hellenizers, anti-Mac- 
cabean Jews; AV, ungodly (but in the margin: wicked); & doePéis, i. e., 
ot doeBets Kai rapaBeBynxdres THY waTpiavy wodireiav (Josephus, Ant., 13, 1, 
1, quoted by Olshausen); cf. C. J. Ball’s note ad 1 Mace. 3,5 in his 
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Variorum edition of the Apocrypha (London, Eyre & Spottiswoode). At 
the time of the sacred war of the Maccabees for religious freedom and 
political independence (167-142 B.C.) there were many apostate Jews 
who ‘hated their own people’ (1 Macc. 11,21); they ‘forsook the holy 
covenant (circumcision) and the Law, and joined themselves to the 
heathen’ (1 Macc. 1,15. 52); they embraced the religion of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, sacrificed to idols, and profaned the sabbath (1 Mace. 1,43; 
2,21). For the ‘wicked’ and the ‘sinners’ (cf. note 33) see also 1 Macc. 
2,44. 48.62; 3,5. 6.8.15; 7,5.9; 9,25.58; 10,61; 11,25; 15,21 (G doeBeis, 
dpaptrwroi, dvouor, rapdvopor, Aopoi, &c.). Instead of & (év BovAy) doeBav 
other versions have dAAotpiwv or rapavopwv, cf. Field ad Ps. 1,1. 

(33) The term °NOM ‘sinners’ means also ‘traitors, rebels,’ i. e., in 
this case, the Jews who betrayed the Maccabean cause; cf. Hezekiah’s 
message to Sennacherib, "MNUM 2 K 8,14. In Assyrian the term xitu 
(=xittu, xit’u, NOM) is often used of treason and rebellion. The 
best equivalent of Som would be the Old French felon (apparently of 
Celtic origin) which ‘means not only ‘wicked person’ but also ‘traitor, 
rebel’; cf. our ‘to fall away’ (= to renounce allegiance) and the ‘fall 
of man’ &c. 

(84) That is, those who ridicule the traditional Jewish rites, cireum- 
cision, dietary laws, strict observance of the Sabbath, &c. Cf. 1 Macc. 
9,26 (évéraLov airois) and Pirge Aboth, 3,17, ed. Strack (Berlin, 1882), 
p. 31; Charles Taylor, Sayings of the Jewish Fathers (Cambridge, 1897), 
p.51. Abraham Geiger and his followers are px} ; ef. Lagarde, Deutsche 
Schriften (Gottingen, 1886), p. 326; first edition (Géttingen, 1881), 2, 24. 
For & xabéSpav Aowév cf. 1 Macc. 10,61; 15,21. 3 renders in Ps. 1,1: 
in cathedra pestilentiae, but in 1 Macc. 10,61; 15,21 (vir) pestilentes. 
The Quinta and Sexta have in Ps. 1, xai éri xaOédpa mapavopwr. 

(35) That is, the religion; cf. Ps. 19,10; Is. 29,13. 

(36) Not ‘meditates’ or ‘studies’; Vais denotes ‘recitation, cursory 
reading’ of the Scriptures, not meditation and study (I3"5"); cf. Levy’s 
and Jastrow’s dictionaries, 8.v. 73. “AX, Quinta and Sexta, Pbéyéera, 
G peAernoe. Mederdw is used especially of rhetorical exercises, rehearsing 
speeches, &c. The Common Prayer Book Psalter reads, And in His Law 
will he exercise himself day and night. £ H&h7: eri: (za-héggo 
jandbéb) ‘who reads (or ‘recites’) His Law’ (it is true that epi: may 
also mean ‘meditates’). The first and the second of the four Arabic 
versions edited by Lagarde (cf. above, note 14) have py iatl]Q ‘recites’ 


or ‘reads’ (or ‘meditates’), while the third renders: Lagi iatahajja 
‘spells over,’ and the fourth: Ag: iahuddu= Ar) ‘meditates.’ Saadya 
translates: (wd. jadrusu=l,% iaqra’u ‘reads’ (or ‘recites’); Mar- 
gulies, however, renders (cf. above, note 14) forscht. 

(87) The Mosaic Law, the Pentateuch. 

(88). Allusion to Josh. 1,8. 

(39) Cf. Jer. 17,8; Ezek. 17,8; 47,7.12; Eccl. 2,6; contrast Is. 1,30. 
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(40) The apostates will be ‘winnowed’ from the faithful; cf. Shake- 
speare’s Cymbeline, V, 5, 134: ‘Bitter torture shall winnow the truth 
from falsehood.’ The renegades will be separated from the orthodox 
Jews just as chaff is separated from the grain; and as the grain remains 
on the threshing-floor, while the light chaff is scattered by the wind, so 
the faithful will remain in the land, while the apostates will be expelled 
and banished (see below, note 45); cf. Job 21,18; Ps. 35,5; Is. 17,13; 
30,24; Matt. 3,12. 

(41) They will not remain the ‘lords of the country’ (1 Mace. 9,25); 
they will not hold their own, but they will succumb; cf. Latin causa 
stare and cadere in judicio (Tac., Hist., 4,6). @ renders yo" nd ‘they 
will not be acquitted,’ Assyr. 14 izakt. 

(42) Not the Last Judgment (3 ideo non resurgent impii in judicio), 
nor the Messianic judgment (G. Beer, Individual- und Gemeindepsalmen, 
Marburg, 1894, p. 1; see also Duhm, ad loc.), but the day of reckoning, 
the final overthrow of the Syro-Macedonians and the punishment and 
expulsion of their Jewish followers and adherents (1 Macc. 15,21 and 
especially 14,14; cf. below, note 45). See also Ps. 37,33; Ezek. 34,22; 
Matt. 25,32. 

(43) The community of the orthodox Jews. The ‘righteous’ or ortho- 
dox are the Assideans (Q"*°C M7) who volunteered for the Law (1 Mace. 
2,42; 7,13), those who sought justice and judgment (1 Macc. 2,29), i. e., 
the orthodox Jews (Pharisees) who observed the Law (1 Mace. 13,48). 
For the Assideans cf. Schiirer, Geschichte des jiidischen Volkes im 
Zeitalter Jesu Christi, vol. 13:4 (Leipzig, 1901), pp. 190. 203. 270. 

(44) I have stated in the critical notes on Proverbs (SBOT), p. 38, 
1. 48 (cf. 1. 52) that pps m4 ya (cf. above, note 19, and Ps. 37, 
18, & ywooxe Kupios tas dois tov dudpwv) is nearly equivalent to fap) ya) 
ops 552% ‘He watches the course of the righteous.’ Cf. Is. 26,7; 
Prov. 4,26; 5,6. 21 (o0dp= Assyr. naplusu ‘to see, to look at, to watch’). 
God knows the course of the righteous means, He knows where they have 
gone and knows where to find them, He ‘keeps track of them,’ so that 
He can hasten to their aid, just as a good keeper knows the whereabouts 
of the animals under his care (cf. John 10,15). If any of His sheep 
should go astray, He will seek them and save the lost sheep (cf. Ps. 119, 
176); but if the ‘wicked’ and the ‘sinners’ (the apostates and the traitors) 
go astray and are separated from the flock of His pasture, 7. e., which He 
tends (Ezek. 34,31), they will be lost for ever and perish: He will not 
bring them back to their own land and feed them on the mountains of 
Israel (cf. Matt. 9,36; 1 K 22,17; Is. 13,14; Num. 27,17; Ezek. 34,4-6. 
13. 16). 

(45) Lit., will stray from the face of the land (Judea), i. e., they will 
be compelled to leave the country and will be banished from their land ; 
cf. D2 PANS OMIT WR PINS OMAN Is. 27,13 and the 
Assyr. Nif‘al na’butu ‘to flee, also the German Hlend which means 
etymologically ‘another land.’ The verb 43 is used especially of an 
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animal which strays and is lost; cf. 1 S 9,3. 20; Jer. 50,6; Ezek. 34,6. 
16; Eccl. 3,6. For a = Assyr. abatu see my Sumerische Familien- 
gesetze (Leipzig, 1879), p. 10, n. 1, and critical notes on Ezra-Nehemiah 
(SBOT), p. 63, 1.29. For the expulsion of the apostates cf. 1 Mace. 3,8: 
(‘Iovéas MaxxoaBaios) d:7ADev év wodreow Tovda, xai éEwreOpevoey doeBeis éf 
aris, 9,73: xai ypéaro lwvabav xpivew tov Aadv Kai Hdavcev Tors doeBeis 
€€ IopanA, 14,14: (Sipwv) tov vouov eelnryncer, xai éjpev mdvra dvopov Kai 
movnpov. Contrast 2,40: qpas drcOpevoovow amd ris ys. See also Ps. 
37,9. 11. 22. 29. 
(46) Cf. Ps. 144,15 and above, note 26. 














THE GULLAH IN THE BOOK OF RUTH. 


By Proressor Juxius A. Brewer, Pu.D., 
Oberlin Theological Seminary. 


Though we are not definitely informed by the Old Testament 
on the connection of the G®’ullah with the Levirate, there can be 
little doubt that we have to assume a combination of the two for 
the oldest times.. Whenever it happened that a man died with- 
out leaving sons’ or brothers, the Goél or next of kin became the 
heir of the deceased ; part of the inheritance was the widow, and 
coupled therewith was the duty of the Levirate in order to raise 
up the name of the dead.’ As life became more complex, a reac- 
tion against this duty of the Levirate on the part of the Goél 
must have set in, so that the second step of the development was 
the restriction of the Levirate to the brothers of the deceased, 
making it thus a real brother-in-law-marriage. Gen., chap. 38, 
shows that the custom began to be felt as a burden even on the 
part of the brothers. How much more this must have been the 
case on the part of the Goél who was not so closely related to the 
deceased as the brother we can easily imagine. And so we see 
in Deuteronomy (25:5-10) that another restriction is made, the 
third step in the development. Only those brothers who have 
lived together with the deceased are bound to take upon them- 
selves the duty of the Levirate. It goes without saying that the 
Levir was also the heir, the inheritance was always connected 
with the Levirate even to the latest phases of its development. 

The passage in Deuteronomy is also important in that it shows 
that the brother is not under any legal obligation to marry the 
wife of his brother who has died without leaving children, he 
cannot be compelled by law, the obligation is merely moral, for 


1The Old Testament is strangely silent on most of these ancient customs, in all proba- 
bility because it was not thought necessary to treat matters known and observed by everyone. 

2 The regulations of the inheritance by daughters belong to a later age. 

3 We learn from Gen., chap. 38, that not only the brothers, but also the father, of the 
deceased might be called upon to perform the duty of the Levir. The Goél is always the 
next-of-kin ; if the son is living the son is the Goél; if the son is not living, but the brother, 
then the brother is the Goél; if neither son nor brother is living, then the relative who 
stands in the next closest blood-relationship. 
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we hear nothing of a fine or legal punishment. The punishment 
is the public shame: “his brother’s wife shall come to him in 
the presence of the elders, and loose his shoe from off his foot, 
and spit in his face; and she shall answer and say, So shall it be 
done unto the man that doth not build up his brother’s house. 
And his name shall be called in Israel, The house of him that 
hath his shoe loosed” (25:9,10). This is, of course, not merely 
a public humiliation of such a brother. The loosening of the 
shoe means that he has to forego his right of inheritance, that he 
cannot be the heir, if he refuses to marry his brother’s wife and 
build up his brother’s family, for the right of inheritance is 
always connected with the Levirate.“ This restriction of Deuter- 
onomy had much to do with the final abrogation of the Levirate, 
though naturally other reasons were also operative. The final 
step was taken by Leviticus (20:21): “If a man take his brother’s 
wife, it is impurity.” 

We have thus four steps in the development of the Levirate 
in connection with the Gullah: (1) the Goél, whether brother 
or more distant blood relative, must marry the widow of his kins- 
man, whose heir he becomes; (2) only brothers are required to 
perform the duties of the Levirate; (3) only such brothers as 
have lived together with the deceased ; (4) no brother is allowed 
to take his brother’s wife. 

Now, in the book of Ruth we have a stage of the Gullah 
which, according to the above sketch, is not only not post-exilic, 
but even pre-deuteronomic ; in fact, we face here the oldest stage 
of the Gullah, the Goél who has neither lived together with the 
deceased, nor is a brother, being obliged, not legally, it is true, 
but morally, to take Ruth as his wife “to raise up the name of 
the dead.”® The obligation of the Levirate is still connected 
with the Gullah. 

4The essence of the Levirate consists in raising seed for the childless brother. It 
seems that the connection with the ancient ancestor worship explains the Levirate best of 
all. The deceased would have to forego the cult if no male descendant of his would take it 
up, only males being “‘ kultfdhig.” 


5It should be noticed that the other Goél does by no means deny the obligation of 
marrying Ruth which rests on him if he buys the inheritance. But it should also be noticed 
that he is not compelled by any law todoeither. It is evident that he looks upon the buying 
of the land as a privilege, as does also Boaz, much more than as a duty. By putting off his 
shoe he gives, so to speak, documentary attestation that he is willing to forego his privilege, 
i. e., his privilege of buying the land. Here it is the act of his own free will. In Deuteron- 
omy, where the case is not altogether the same, though the ceremony of the putting off of 
the shoe means, of course, essentially the same thing here as there, the act is not that of 
his own free will; he is compelled to give up his right of inheritance, 
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Just here we meet, however, a serious difficulty. The Goél 
has here to buy the inheritance and with the inheritance he buys 
the widow. This is manifestly altogether out of accord with the 
fundamental conceptions of inheritance and Levirate. The heir 
does not buy his inheritance, nor would the Levir, who is always 
the heir, buy it; he enters into the place of the deceased by virtue 
of his blood relationship, and not because he buys this right, which 
is coupled with obligations.’ But it will be said that we have 
here a somewhat more complicated case, where the law of Lev. 
25:25 applies: “If thy brother be waxen poor, and sell some of 
his possession, then shall his kinsman that is next unto him 
come, and shall redeem that which his brother hath sold.” The 
Goél has to buy his inheritance, simply because Naomi had sold 
it in dire need! In getting thus into the possession of the ground 
he is, however, not simply doing what the Goél in Lev., chap. 25, 
does, but more, he is falling heir to the entire inheritance, Ruth 
included ; for “What day thou buyest the field of the hand of 
Naomi, thou buyest also Ruth the Moabitess, the wife of the 
dead,” 4:5. Read with Bertholet, Nowack, eé al., N17 AX O34 
instead of M7 MN). 

As the text stands it is certain that the law of Lev., chap. 25, 
is to be applied, for we are distinctly told in 4:3 that Naomi hath 
sold (*773'3) her possession, that it is no longer in her hand. 
But does not the following verse (4:5) show that the punctuation 
of "5% is not correct? According to it the field is still in 
Naomi’s hand," for the Goél has to buy it ("292 2) out of the 
hand of Naomi. We have therefore to punctuate mma, Naomi 
is about to sell or is offering for sale. The punctuators had in 
mind the regulation of Lev., chap. 25, and thought the field must 
have been sold already, that the Goél must redeem it and thus 
restore the ground to the family of which he is part. That the 
nearest kinsman had the right (as well as the obligation) to buy 
the land before it goes into strange hands, they may not have 
thought of. But that this was so, we see plainly from Jer. 32:7 
sqq., where Jeremiah buys the property of his relative in order that 
it might not be sold to strangers and thus be lost to the family. 


6 Incidentally it may be noticed that an interesting light on the custom of inheritance 
is shed in the book of Ruth. When Elimelech died, his sons became, of course, his heirs. 
Which of the two was the firstborn we do not know, and it does not. matter much, since 
neither came into the possession of the heritage at Bethel. After the sons died childless, 
the inheritance reverts to their widowed mother, not to their wives. Compare below. 

7In spite of Bertholet’s ingenious explanation, which has been accepted by Nowack. 
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But if this argument for the punctuation of mmsa is correct, 
then we are again facing the difficulty that the Goél has to buy 
the field and take upon himself the duty of the Levirate. Now, 
we cannot evade the difficulty by saying that F2p does not mean 
here “buy or purchase,” but to get possession of, for the "373 
plainly forbids this. The idea of the buying is so woven into the 
text that it cannot be regarded as a later element. That the Goél 
should have to buy the land might, however, be justified by the 
exceptional position in which Naomi is; that he should be even 
glad to do so may be intelligible on the consideration that he 
would not have obtained anything of the inheritance, in all 
probability, if he had not bought it, for, on the face of it, Naomi 
would never again come into such prosperous circumstances as to 
redeem it. We may go one step further: it is even intelligible 
that the Goél bought Ruth in addition or rather together with 
the buying of the land. The wife is regarded as property. But 
that he should have bought the land and the wife and then taken 
upon himself the duty of the Levirate is plainly asking too much. 

It is claimed, e. g., by Bertholet and Nowack, that the author 
did not any longer understand the custom of the Levirate, and 
thus mixed up some things which did not originally belong 
together. But 1:11, 12 shows very plainly that he did under- 
stand it, for Naomi says there : 

Have I yet sons in my womb, that they may be your husbands? 
Turn again, my daughters, go your way, for I am too old to have an 
husband. If I should say, I have hope, if I should even have an hus- 
band tonight, and should also bear sons; would ye therefore tarry till 
they were grown? Would ye therefore stay from having husbands ? 
Naomi, according to these verses, knows the Levirate, and even 
in the advanced stage where it is only a brother-in-law-marriage. 
The writer of the story knows perfectly well what the Levirate is, 
and according to him no Levirate marriage takes place. Boaz 
buys and marries Ruth, but does not build up the house of the 
dead, but his own house. And this raising seed for the dead is 
after all the essential point of the Levirate.’ It is certainly note- 


8 Driver, L. O. T.8, 454, distinguishes the ‘‘ marriage on the part of the next of kin with 
a widow left childless” from the Levirate marriage. As reason he gives, ‘‘ Boaz is not Ruth’s 
brother-in-law.’ But Nowack has rightly replied, ‘‘ Das ist richtig, aber damit lasst sich 
doch nicht leugnen, dass die hier vorliegende Verwandtenehe auf derselben Linie liegt wie 
die Leviratehe und denselben Zweck verfolgte wie diese, ist doch auch Juda Gen. 38 nicht 
der Thamar Schwager, und doch zweifelt Niemand, dass die von Juda verweigerte und 
schliesslich erzwungene Gemeinschaft mit dem Levirat in engstem Zusammenhang steht.” 
(Handkommentar zum Alten Testament, Richter, Ruth und Bacher Samuelis, p. 183.) Com- 
pare also the remarks at the beginning of this paper. 
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worthy that Naomi does not even hint at the idea that Boaz is 
obliged to the Levirate because he is the Goél; she simply knows 
that he is obliged to help them by marrying Ruth. That she 
should not have thought of it, is impossible in the light of 1:11, 12. 

In a paper on “Die Leviratehe im Buche Ruth,” in the 
Theologische Studien und Kritiken, 1903, Heft 2, I have come 
to the conclusion that the Levirate idea is not an original part 
of the book of Ruth, and at this point of the present investi- 
gation, which has started from a different point and proceeded 
along different lines and employed different arguments, I have 
again come upon the difficulty occasioned by it, and again I sug- 
gest that it is not in harmony with the original composition of 
the book, but a later element suggested by the ancient ceremony 
referred to in 4:7, which occurs in the entire Old Testament only 
once more in connection with the Levirate, Deut. 25:5-10. 

Hence the Gullah in the book of Ruth is originally not con- 
nected with the Levirate. The Goél has the right and duty to 
redeem his deceased kinsman’s property, including wife, but he 
has not the obligation of the Levirate marriage. 

There is, however, one objection to be considered. It might 
be said that in this case it is not plain why the other Goél was at 
first willing to perform the part of the kinsman, but did not wish 
to do it when he heard that he had to take Ruth also; his reason, 
“lest I mar mine own inheritance,’ has only meaning if he refers 
to the Levirate. But Bertholet, who does not take the view 
represented in this note, has already pointed out that it is in all 
probability “lediglich Egoismus, was den Goél bestimmt, seine 
erste Aussage zurickzunehmen.... . Im Ganzen genommen 
spielt er neben Boas eine ahnliche Rolle wie Orpa neben Ruth” 
(in Marti’s Kurzer Handkommentar, ad loc.). The last state- 
ment hits the mark better than any of the other more or less 
ingenious explanations. The Goél’s excuse is really no valid 
reason. But suppose it is a real reason. Is it less valid on the 
hypothesis that the Goél need not enter a Levirate marriage than 
on the opposite theory? Nowack explains, “er farchtet durch 
die ihm enstehende Ausgabe, die schliesslich einem andern zu 
gut kam, sein eignes Erbe zu schdédigen” (Handkommentar, ad 
loc.). But it might be just as reasonable to assume with the 
Targum (cf. apud Bertholet) that the Goél was already married, 
and to assume that he did not wish to mar his inheritance by this 
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second marriage.’ No valid objection can therefore be drawn 
from the reason which the Goél gives. 

We are fortunate in having a test by which to control the 
correctness of our view of the G’ullah. We saw at the beginning 
that the combination of the Gullah with the Levirate was one of 
the most ancient, if not the most ancient stage of the Gullah, 
and that the right of inheritance was always involved in the 
Levirate. Now, in this book of Ruth we have a very late mode 
of inheritance. In those ancient times, when the Goél became 
also the Levir, the inheritance fell to the next male kinsman, if 
there was no son or brother. Here, however, the inheritance has 
fallen to Naomi; she is in possession of it and controls it just as 
if she were a man. It is agreed that the law concerning the 
inheritance of daughters, in case there were no sons, is late, and 
it will not be doubted that the custom, though we have no law 
concerning it, where the inheritance reverts to the widowed 
mother in case of the death of her sons who leave no offspring is 
also late; and that it is certainly out of accord with the custom 
where the Goél and heir is also obliged to the Levirate. We 
have here two mutually exclusive customs of inheritance. Thus 
we are also from this side compelled to say that the Levirate idea 
did not belong originally to the story and formed, therefore, no 
part of the G*’ullah according to the author of the book.” 

9 The inheritance would have to be divided among the children of both wives. 


10 Compare also my article on “Zur Litterarkritik des Buches Ruth” in Theologische 
Studien und Kritiken, 1903, Heft 3. 














A NEW INSCRIPTION OF INE-SIN, KING OF UR. 


By Wituram Hayes Warp, D.D., 
New York City. 


There has lately come into my possession a Babylonian seal- 
cylinder of some historical interest. It is of black serpentine, 
and belongs to the general type of the period of the kings of Ur. 
It is 24 mm. in length by 13 mm. in diameter. The design upon 
it is a not infrequent one, the conventional seated bearded god, 
who may represent any one of several deities, perhaps here Sin, 
the Moon-god. He holds a vase in his hand, and above it is the 
circular emblem of the sun within the crescent of the moon. 
Some writers have spoken of this combination as representing 
the old moon within the new; but this is impossible, as the 
peculiar emblem of the sun is here, as often, drawn, the rays 
alternating with streams, as in the case of the large disk of the 
sun from the temple of Sama at Abu-Habba. A flounced god- 
dess leads the worshiper to the seated god. There remains one 
other emblem, the scorpion. But the important thing about this 
cylinder is the inscription. It is in two columns of three lines 
each, two of the three in the first column being double. This 


inscription is as follows: 





SE EE BON 
fg ea A eq 


Bh FED Ht 


nfm |p na 
$ rH 
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(dingir) I-ne 


(dingir) En-zu Amel (dingir) Sak-kud 
lugal lig-ga Dura-sir 
lugal Uru-unu 
ki-ma Nitabsu 
Ine-Sin Servant of Adar 
King Mighty Dura-sir 
King of Ur his servant 


(and) 


The reading and translation are vouched for by Professor Ira 
M. Price. 

We have, then, the record that the owner of the seal was the 
servant of Ine-Sin, King of Ur. Now Ine-Sin’s name has not 
previously been found on a cylinder, and indeed it was not known 
until it was discovered by Thureau-Dangin on a tablet dated in 
the accession year of Ine-Sin (Rev. d’Assyr., ITI, 1895, p. 144). 
Two years later the same French scholar published two other 
records of Ine-Sin (ibid., IV, Pl. XXXI) found by him on the 
impressions of seal cylinders on case tablets. They are trans- 
literated by Radau, Early Babylonian History, p. 241, and are 
thus translated : 

Ine-Sin 

King Mighty, 

King of Ur 

(fourth line broken, doubtless 
“King of the four regions). 


This is followed in the second column with the name of the 
“scribe” (dupsar), and of the scribe’s father. The other seal 
impression is precisely the same except that the fourth line is 
preserved, ‘‘ King of the four regions,” and instead of the scribe’s 
name, we have the name of the king’s “servant” (nitab-8u). 
The cylinder in my possession described above is the only 
original yet recovered that bears the name of Ine-Sin, King of 
Ur. It adds a fourth record to those given by M. Thureau- 
Dangin. But it will be observed that the title given to Ine-Sin 
is different from that in the two impressions of cylinders pub- 
lished by the French scholar in that the designation of him as 
“King of the four regions” is omitted. This may not seem of 
any importance, and may be merely a case of abridgment, such 
as M. Thureau-Dangin believes a similar omission to be in the 
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titles of other kings of Ur. But Mr. Radau, in his Early 
Babylonian History, pp. 238 sq., insists that a difference in the 
title implies a different king of the same name, and thus he makes 
four dynasties of Ur, or five, where Winckler and others make 
but two, and he gives us three Dungis, and two Ur-Gurs, and 
two Bur-Sins. Ine-Sin is the last king of his fourth dynasty, all 
of whom, he says, are always called “King of the four regions,” 
indicating a supremacy greater than would be indicated by the 
simple title (“Mighty king, King of Ur”), or even than “King 
of Sumer and Akkad.” But here we have Ine-Sin designated 
simply as “Mighty king, King of Ur,” which on Radau’s rule 
would compel us to separate him from Ine-Sin, “King of the 
four regions,’ and put him in the third dynasty, under the 
designation of Ine-Sin J., while the Ine-Sin of Thureau-Dangin’s 
seal impressions will become Ine-Sin JJ. It appears to me that 
the difference in the titles is hardly a sufficient evidence of 
different kings of the same name. 











IS THE DIVINE NAME IN HEBREW EVER EQUIVA- 
LENT TO THE SUPERLATIVE? 


By Proressor James A. Ketso, 
Western Theological Seminary, Allegheny, Pa. 


This investigation was suggested by an article in the Revue 
biblique, October, 1901, entitled “Le nom divin est-il intensif 
en Hébreu?” The author (M. Prat) of this paper sums up his 
argument by saying, that there is not a single certain example of 
the use of the divine name as an augmentative or superlative, 
and that it never forms an epithet, but is simply an objective or 
possessive genitive in every instance. In these conclusions the 
views of most of the leading grammarians and lexicographers are 
antagonized. Davidson’ maintains that ‘‘a kind of superlative 
sense is given to a word by connecting it with the divine name. 
Probably the idea was that God originated the thing (as Arabic), 
or that it belonged to Him and was therefore extraordinary.” 
Konig’ takes the same position. According to him the superla- 
tive degree is expressed “durch Characteristik einer Erscheinung 
als einer dem Urtheile der Gottheit entsprechenden, oder zu ihr 
in specieller Beziehung stehenden (von ihr begrindet, etc.).”’ 
The principal Hebrew lexicons*® in discussing the words 5X 
and OYN advocate the same position as these grammarians. 
Green‘ takes the opposite view as follows: ‘But in all such 
cases there is a direct reference to the divine Being, TS 33 
mim 5 Gen. 10:9 is not merely a very valiant hunter, one 
so to speak on a superhuman scale or in the divine estimation, 
but with the superadded thought of attracting the notice and 
displeasure of Jehovah.”° 

Are all these authorities on the Hebrew language guilty of 
inconsistency in their interpretation, and do they select the 


1 Davidson, Hebrew Syntaz, p. 49. 
2 Konig, Syntax der heb. Sprache, pp. 316 sqq. 
3Gesenius, Thesaurus; First, Buhl; and the Ozford Lexicon, be . * 
4Green, Hebrew Grammar, p. 298. 
5 The grammars of Ewald, Harper, and Gesenius-Kautzsch, and the lexicon of Siegfried 
and Stade do not touch this point of syntax. 
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examples in support of this rule somewhat at haphazard as the 
writer in the Revue biblique thinks, or do the facts of the lan- 
guage, a reasonable exegesis and comparative grammar support 
the view that the divine name has the force of a superlative at 
times? These questions can be satisfactorily answered, only 
after a careful consideration of the various passages adduced to 
support this rule of syntax. Now let us pass them in review 
with this grammatical principle in view. 

1. In Gen. 10:9 (Kon., Dav.) of Nimrod it was said TS 133 
wim 0nd. Usage determines the exact meaning of the phrase 
tim? "055; it frequently signifies “in the presence of Yahweh,” 
as in Gen. 27:7; Exod. 27:21, but here this is palpably not the 
meaning of the phrase. Elsewhere, as in Josh. 6:26 and Ps. 19: 
15, it is equivalent to “in the estimation of Yahweh,” which 
exactly suits the context. The implication is that, if Nimrod 
was a mighty hunter in the opinion of Yahweh, how much greater 
would he be in the estimation of men. There is certainly an idea 
of supereminence in the use of the divine name in this connection. 
There is not the slightest tinge of disapproval or displeasure, as 
Green would have us believe. 

2. Gen. 18:18 (Kon.), 82 TTD OReT Ov. The use 
of the divine name seems to be redundant in this verse, as sinners 
in the view of the writer would be those who had transgressed 
the laws of Yahweh. And yet it is to be remembered that 
pleonasm is not uncommon in Hebrew. On the other hand, as 
the N72 by itself gives a superlative idea, Yahweh may have 
been mentioned because of the very abrupt introduction of the 
subject. 

3. Jon. 3:3 (Buhl, Dav., Kon.), OTSND FI Ty. What 
has been said of (1) holds good of this passage. An Arabic 
idiom throws some light on this use of the divine name with 
preposition 5 prefixed. In Arabic we find such phrases as 


sd- BS 9 70ro L Ger» if 

50 a,” ISL al, ws x which mean how excellent is 
his deed, how good or beautiful the saying of the sayer, etc. 
The Arabic idiom makes a corresponding usage in Hebrew at 
least possible. In the use of the divine name in the three 


passages just considered, there is certainly no contrast between 
God’s estimation and man’s view in the sense maintained by M. 


6 Lane, Arab, Lex., Vol. I, p. 83. 
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Prat:' ‘“‘c’est l’avoir réellement et non seulement pour les hommes, 
qui sont dupes des apparences, mais pour celui-la méme qui 
sonde les reins et les cceurs.”’ 

4, Gen. 23:6 (Kén.), AMX ODN Nw). Dillmann interprets 
this correctly as “ausgezeichneter, herrlicher First.” The LXX 
Bacirevs rapa Geod has missed the exact meaning, for the sons of 
Heth did not make their hospitable offer to Abraham because they 
recognized him as a prince especially appointed by God, but rather 
as a man possessing princely qualities in an extraordinary degree. 

5. Gen. 30:8 (Kon., Ges.), ODN “SiMs2. This may be 
interpreted in two ways. It may mean that Rachael had 
wrestled with her sister in a severe and mighty conflict, or 
that she had wrestled with God for grace and blessing that 
she might prevail against her sister. Consequently it is too 
ambiguous to be cited in support of a grammatical principle. 

6. 1 Sam. 14:15 (Kon., Dav.), DVDR NTNd “Mm. The 
context makes it clear, that the divine name is used in more than 
a mere superlative sense. Jonathan and his armor-bearer per- 
form a deed of valor, which is followed by a panic heightened by 
an earthquake. Hence the fear and rout of the Philistines was 
due directly to supernatural intervention. The R. V. “an exceed- 
ing great trembling” scarcely gives the force of the original; the 
LXX kai éyevnOn éxotacis mapa xvpiov is better. The fear and 
trembling that fell on the Philistines was not simply a very 
great one, but it was sent directly by God. Gesenius refers to 
Gen. 35:5 DTSN MMM VM in support of the principle under 
discussion. This fear is also supernatural; ¢f. 2 Chron. 20:29; 
Zach. 14:13. 

7. 1 Sam. 26:12 (Dav., Kon.), TIM" Naw. This genitive 
is clearly subjective, denoting the origin or source of the sleep. 
The narrative indicates that it was due to the direct intervention 
of Yahweh that the deep sleep fell on Saul. If there is any 
superlative idea, it is in the word MAN itself. 

8. Isa. 14:13 (Buhl, Oaford Lex.), DN SN "2DID> S303 
"NOD. In this connection there would be no reason for bringing 
out the creative power of El as shown in his creation of the stars, 
but it is in point to emphasize the extreme loftiness of the stars 
where El is enthroned. The arrogance of the king of Babylon 
prompts him to raise his throne to the same soaring height. 


7 RB., Vol. X, p. 498. 
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9, Jer. 2:31 (Kon.), "55N2. This word has often been 
regarded as a theophorous compound, but Kénig himself con- 
siders this extremely doubtful. It may be pointed as an adjective, 
PPDENT (Stade),° and hence it cannot be cited in support of a 
rule of syntax. 

10. Mal. 2:15 (Kon.), ODN 7 wad. This is a passage 
too obscure to be made the basis of an induction. The expression 
“a godly seed” may either express the divine purpose of mar- 
riage or be a designation of Isaac. The pyDN is a genitive of 
quality, but cannot be equivalent to a superlative. 

There are several passages in which such expressions as 
“mountains or mountain of God,” “tree or cedars of God” occur. 
No discriminating exegesis will deny, that the term “mountain 
of God” applied to Horeb has no possible reference to its altitude, 
or that “the tree of God” might have reference to the belief in 
an indwelling nwmen. Nevertheless it remains true that in 
poetry we must allow for some play of the poet’s imagination, 
without extracting philosophical theories and comparative reli- 
gions from his imagery. It is necessary to keep this principle 
in view in considering the following passages from the Psalms: 

Ps. 36:7 (Ges., Dav., Kén., Buhl, Oxford Lez.), pt 
dx “9D. The force of this comparison is very apparent, when 
we regard “mountains of El” as a poetic figure, expressing the 
supereminent stability of the righteousness of Yahweh. The 
exegesis of the writer in the Revue biblique seems forced. 
According to him such expressions, where the theory of an 
ancient sanctuary will not answer, are equivalent to saying that 
the vegetation on the mountains is primeval, the direct product of 
God's hands without the intervention of man at all. If such 
an interpretation be adopted, the comparison in this verse is 
meaningless. 

11. It is not quite so clear in Ps. 68:16 (Buhl, Dav., Ges.) 
why the Mountains of Bashan are termed DWN “M4. Delitzsch 
thinks it was probably the basaltic and volcanic nature of the 
rocks that gained them this title, because such rocks produced 
the impression of antiquity and invincibility. They were, as 
compared with the softer limestone rock of western Palestine, 
the symbol of the world and its powers threatening the people 
of God. All this is a little doubtful; and it is simpler, at least, 


8 Stade, Lehrbuch der heb. Grammatik, § 302b. 
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to identify these mountains with Hermon,’ which could be well 
termed the mountain of God because of sanctuaries located on 
it. At best the allusion is too obscure to be cited in support of 
a rule of syntax. 

12. Ps. 80:11 (Buhl, Dav., Ges., Kon., Oxford Lex.), T7235 
dR "TN; Ps. 104:16 (Dav., Ges., Kon.), TT *ED Wa. In 
the latter passage there is no doubt that the expression “trees of 
Yahweh” is equivalent to trees planted by Yahweh, for the 
second member of the parallelism runs 302 “ON 225 "MX. In 
the former case it is more plausible to regard the entire phrase as 
expressing the height to which the branches of the vine attain, but 
the two words 58 “TN might just as reasonably be interpreted 
as setting forth the idea, that they were the products of El’s crea- 
tive energy without the slightest reference to a superlative idea. 

13. Ps. 45:7 (Kon.), 732 D5 DOFTSN NCD. Konig no 
doubt follows those who insert NCD in constructive state before 
Elohim, translating ‘“‘Thy throne is a throne of Elohim.” A 
throne like that of God, which would necessarily be super- 
eminent in its magnificence, grandeur, and pomp. 

Job 1:16 (Buhl, Ges.), Dvavn-ya mde. DVN UN. 
Although “the fire of God” has been variously interpreted, yet 
a reasonable exegesis will recognize that here nothing more than 
a thunderbolt is referred to. 

Cant. 8:6 (Kon.,Dav.), PNaASw” UR "Hw Taw. Hitzig” 
inserts a word and emends as follows: pnw pPnandy , 


and then interprets ‘Love's flames are flames of Yahweh,” i. @., 
they are kindled by him and are in consequence independent of 
our lower nature. It is forced exegesis to suppose with Prat 
that in WN "Sw" the writer had any thought of the Phoenician 
god ReSeph, the hurler of lightning, with which Yahweh is 
parallel in the next clause. According to this the flames of 
Jehovah would be lightnings and thunderbolts. This is entirely 
too ingenious to be probable. One must take either the inter- 
pretation of Hitzig given above or follow the R. V. (margin), “a 


, 


most violent flame.’ 
In two passages, 2 Sam. 23:20;” 1 Chron. 11:22 (K6n.), we 
find N12 ON“ I AN TSM Nw. The LXX reading is original 


9 Baethgen, Psalmen, H. K. z. A. T., and Kirkpatrick, The Psalms, ad loc. 
10Some write 7" separately. 

11 Hitzig, Das Hohe Lied (“‘ Kurzgefasstes exegetisches Handbuch z. A. T.”’). 
12 LXX rovs dvo viois "AptmA rod) MwaB, 
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and the text is to be emended accordingly 5X8 "02 "0 MN. 
Then Ariel is a proper name occurring also in Isa. 29:1, where 
Jerusalem is addressed as Ariel. A summary dismission of the 
subject by saying, that in theophorous nouns the relation between 
the two parts is always that of subject and predicate, may not 
pass unchallenged. Olshausen” gives a long list of proper 
names in which the second noun is genitive. The force of the 
compound may be best arrived at through Is. 29:1, when Jeru- 
salem is addressed as DN™N i. e., a city not only lion-like™ in 
strength, but endowed with power that is divinely potent. Hence 
in these two passages Ariel is the name of some Moabitish 
warrior noted for his great deeds of prowess. 

1 Chron. 12:22 (Dav., K6n.), pywoN mma>D. The context 
informs us that new recruits joined David’s army daily, so that 
he called it the camp of God, as Jacob termed the angels that met 
him on his return from Mesopotamia. In the latter case, it was 
no doubt the character of the members of the camp that deter- 
mined the name. They were superhuman beings. In this pas- 
sage the divine name emphasizes the large numbers of the army, 
because the host of God is numerous in whatever sense it is 
taken. The expression is certainly superlative in this passage 
of Chronicles. 

Before summing up the results of this study, a word as to 
comparative grammar is in point. With the exception of the 
Arabic analogy already alluded to, there is no similar construction 
in Arabic, Assyrian, or Syriac.” Of course this fact does not 
make it impossible for Hebrew to possess this idiom. 

In conclusion we may sum up the results of our investigation 
as follows: Seven passages, Gen. 10:9; Jon. 3:3; Gen. 23:6; 
Isa. 14:13; Pss. 36:7; 45:7; 1 Chron. 12:22, upon a reasonable 
exegesis support the rule as given by Davidson and Konig; 
six, Gen. 35:5; 1 Sam. 14:15; 1 Sam. 26:12; Pss. 80:11; 
104:16; Job 1:16, are more reasonably explained in other 
ways; eight, Gen. 13:13; 30:8; Jer. 2:31; Mal. 2:15; Ps. 
68:16; Cant. 8:6; 2 Sam. 23:20; 1 Chron. 11:22, are for various 


13 QOlshausen, Lehrbuch. der Heb. Sprache, p. 611. 

14Gesenius, Ewald, Cheyne, Dillmann interpret Spore as lion of God; others, 
Delitzsch, Orelli, make it equivalent to SNM, Ezra 43:15 s¢.; the latter is improbable. 

15 Wilson, Elements of Syriac Grammar, p. 122, the superlative is expressed ‘‘ perhaps 
in a few cases by means of Tas. .’ Very uncertain, as found only in Old Testament. 
Nodldeke does not mention this usage in his grammar. 
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reasons too doubtful to be cited in support of a rule of syntax 
which is otherwise so obscurely indicated. The sweeping 
statements of M. Prat, given at the opening of this paper, 
and obviously made in the interests of uniformity, cannot be 
supported by a judicious exegesis in every instance; while 
on the other hand, grammarians and lexicographers cite many 
passages in support of this principle which are not merely 
doubtful and obscure, but in many cases positively contradict 


the rule. 














THE TWENTY-SEVENTH EDITION OF GESENIUS’S 
HEBREW GRAMMAR.’ 


By Proressor Max L. Mareotis, 
University of California. 


In outward appearance this edition differs from its predeces- 
sors chiefly in two points: the paradigms, indices, etc., are printed 
separately in a “ Beiheft” (two of the indices are the work of the 
young Dr. Karl Kautzsch, in Dresden, whose first literary effort, 
Das sogenannte Volksbuch von Hiob, was published in 1900); the 
number of each page is indicated on the inner top margin, while 
the figures on the outer margin refer to the paragraphs. On p. vi 
of the Introduction the reader may find a list of the sections 
amplified or modified, newly added or omitted. 

As Kautzsch (on p. vii of the Introduction) expressly remarks 
that, in order not to render the innumerable quotations from the 
grammar in the exegetical literature useless, a radical change in 
the arrangement has been deemed inadvisable, it may perhaps be 
proper to indulge the hope that the learned editor will become a 
convert to the opposite view before he is asked to prepare the 
twenty-eighth edition, but our criticism of the present edition 
must in no way be influenced by any opinion upon which that 
hope rests. From a purely scientific point of view, of course, 
there may be but one method of arrangement to follow; the prac- 
tical purposes, however, which a grammar of the Gesenius type 
is mainly concerned in subserving, will be reached whether the 
treatment of the verb precedes that of the noun or follows it, 
whether the classification of verbal forms has in view the radical 
or formal character, etc. The teacher in the class-room will, one 
way or the other, be compelled to adopt his own order; for he 
must present the language in its totality, verb and noun, prefix 
and suffix, word and sentence, in accordance with the exigencies 
of the verse he selects for grammatical interpretation. The stu- 
dent may be easily taught the peculiar arrangement of a printed 


1 WILHELM GESENIUS’ HEBRAISCHE GRAMMATIK. VOllig umgearbeitet von E. Kautzsch. 
Sieben und zwanzigste, vielfach verbesserte und vermehrte Auflage. Leipzig: F. C. W. 
Vogel, 1902. xii+591 pp. 
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grammar, exactly as he learns to understand the system of the 
lexicon he uses. Kautzsch furthermore avers that he has been 
willing to learn from others, even when the instruction was offered 
in an unnecessarily rude and offending manner. Now, the present 
reviewer entertains the profoundest respect for the Halle gram- 
marian ; nor does he consider himself competent to offer him any 
instruction. Nevertheless, the writer is constrained by a sense of 
devotion to the subject to point out in all politeness whatever in 
his judgment needs modification or improvement. I append the 
following footnotes : 


§ 8i: The scriptio plena (see under letters k and 1) in our pres- 
ent texts is more or less arbitrary. That is to say, the process of the 
introduction of vowel letters was suddenly arrested with the defini- 
tive constitution of the ktib. See, by the way, Bardowicz, Studien z. 
Geschichte d. Orthographie im Althebrdischen, 1894. The punctuation 
proceeds on the principle that the scriptio plena should (on the margin, 
so to say: a a perpetuum !) be introduced wherever it of right belongs. 
The point in op properly belongs to the vowel-letter (S4p) which the 
punctuator has in mind. 

§ 9u fin.: NOT 7 is a misprint for sIRbH. 

v: Baer prints 5 aU mid. See his note (on p. 100). Kimhi’s words 
in the Lexicon (s. v. ms) read: y= apa nor om yap youn 
pom , ane Sh Vp is to be understood in accordance > Kautzsch’s 
own statement in this section. The latter, I gladly concede, is a marked 
improvement upon the corresponding section in the previous edition. 
The 3-" y2 Sp represents @ for o in opened (see below) syllables; it 
represents a vowel midway between o and 6: a>) is on the road 


toward SDB. 

§ 10d: on medium and the corresponding loosely closed syllable 
(§ 26c) should be given up: Sievers, Studien z. hebr. Metrik, I, §§5. 2, 
211, 212, 218. I am ready to follow Sievers (ibid., §§ 213, 220) in giving 
up the “vocal” ND in a5; “37 7. I have not much faith in 
the “vocal” NW altogether. But as this is rank heresy, I shall reserve 
the proof for another occasion. See below ad § 167 and ad § 26. 

P. 48, footnote 1: Levias’s derivation of R31 from maw (American 
Journal of Philology, Vol. XVI (1895), pp. 28-37; the word maw has 
been rediscovered by the present writer in the corrupt maw Isa. 30: 15; 
see Cheyne’s Isaiah, SBOT., 1899, p. 103, 1. 24) by all means deserves to 
be accepted (see Haupt, “The Names of the Hebrew Vowels,” JAOS., 
Vol. XXII (1901), pp. 13-17; especially p. 17). 

§ 16d: I question whether the function of the 5M in these cases is 
to indicate the place of the secondary accent. The 3m is perhaps a 
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simple mark of caution = sic. Its place is in syllables in which the 
vowel protected by the 5m%Q properly has no place in accordance with 
the table which we subjoin below, ad § 27. 

f: The 5m in mT 7, monn does not serve the purpose of empha- 
sizing the “silent” Nw (“zur ‘scharferen Hervorhebung desselben”), 
but — merely says: So, i. e., >, not >! 

: It is gratifying to see that Kautzsch’s attitude toward the Jewish 
cummainah and their exponent Baer with reference to the “silent” Nw 
in DDN, etc., has become “minder schroff.” He evidently would hesi- 


tate to join with Stade (Grammar, p. 54, footnote) in his lament: “Leider 
hat sich Baer von der traditionellen Vorstellung der hebréischen Gram- 
matiker von der Silbe und dem XW mobile nicht emancipirt.” Baer’s 
arguments, MDX NN, p. 9, footnote 2, are incontrovertible. This 
simply means that the authors of the accentuation spoke ’akld(h). In 
pre-punctuation times no doubt the intermediate vowel was sounded in 
the context as well as in pause; just in what exact quantity or quality 
may be a matter of dispute. But the pronunciation ’d&kald(h) was not 
recognized by the accentuation and therefore not intended by the punc- 
tuation. It all depends what pronunciation of Hebrew our grammars 
are aiming at teaching, that of Isaiah, of which they know next to 
nothing, or that of the 2°35 “pa: If that of the latter, then their word, 
which speaks through their system (in this case so well set forth by 
Baer),.must be law. “Sprachwissenschaftlich erschlossene” and “tra- 
ditionelle Formen irgend einer geschichtlichen Periode” must not be 
confounded. See above ad § 10d. 

§ 17a: ""p is properly the reading of the written text, vocalization 
and accentuation. ODN NAD MWR is BND or AND, 

DON gna m-wN7a—"p or Np (the terms Nps, ncn 
Rauihede. in onl the parallel passages; notice DN WwW" wp p“sy720 
xpd). In normal cases, 7. e., where the reader follows the consonants 
of the text, no note is called fun, Otherwise, the consonants which are 
to guide the reader are placed on the margin. See above ad § 81. 

§ 19a: What Kautzsch calls “die Verwechselung des M\ mit %” (one 
is reminded of the mpSmnmy mvTMiN of the medisval grammars) 
Sievers (Phonetik, fifth edition, 1901, § 751) calls “partielle Assimilation” 
' (so Brugmann, Kurze vergl. Grammat. d. idg. Sprachen, 1902, § 19, 5; 
Wundt, Vélkerpsychologie, I, 1 (1900), p. 427, speaks of ‘“Kontakt- 
wirkung, die in einer bloss partiellen Angleichung, in einer Annéherung 
der Artikulation des vorangehenden an den nachfolgenden induzie- 
renden Laut, besteht;” he quotes as examples angnus for agnus, 
empfangen for entfangen, éuBadrArAw for évBad\Aw; Ko6nig, II, p. 469, 
expresses himself with a correctness which leaves nothing to be desired 
just with reference to PIS: “Anadhnlichung zeigt sich im Anteilneh- 
menlassen von Dentalen am Stirkegrade des benachbarten Dentalen”). 
As this is our first remark in the chapter dealing with phonetic modifica- 
tions, we may be permitted to express our regret right here that Haupt’s 
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animadversions at the opening of the above-mentioned article (“The 
Names of the Hebrew Vowels,” JAOS., Vol. XXII (1901), p. 13) still hold 
good with reference to the present edition and that the “Lautlehre” is 
the weakest part therein. (Cf. also Haupt, BSS., I (1890), p. 249.) 

bed: The examples, especially under the letter d, are mechanically 
thrown together. The “assimilation” of d to ¢ in noR should not be 


placed on a level with that of 1 to & in Mp* or with that of the nasal n 


(letter c). In the latter cases we have “Ausgleichung der Artikulations- 
stelle,” while in the case of MMN we are dealing with “Ausgleich in der 
Artikulationsart.” The example for the latter in Greek is “hom. érr 
ert aus *o¢¢08 7.” (Brugmann, Kurze vergl. Gramm., p. 227). 

: I doubt Kautzsch’s derivation of NON from 3 FIN - The 
iiamaan seems to be of the same kind as in ; TTD ( (§$ 20k). * 

h: 33, Mp, Ws are no examples of aphaeresis, if by the latter 
Kautzsch means a psycho-physiological process, not merely the absence 
of a letter in front. The imperative being the prefixless “apocopatus,” 
the forms mentioned are direct descendants of oT; mp? wa". The 
“Sprachgefih!” feels in wa" no more than the prefix + ‘wa. [See now 
Barth, Wurzeluntersuchungen, 1902, p. 3.] 

l: The loss of the & in aa is not exactly apocope. The imme- 
diate predecessor of n(1) is p: Hebrew, as elsewhere, drops the 


final vowel. 
§ 200: WTI and py" are “Po‘el” forms (see Kimhi ad Jer. 5:6; 


Lexicon, 8. v.;  Miklol, ed. ‘Rittenberg, p. 132a; note the commentator’s 
remark below: DIN JID M’p> Tw ya on Pom 
mona pan minjasnw> mpd munwnbd; of. ¢. 9. ‘wbo Ps. 
101:5 (by no means “ohne ersichtlichen Grund,” as Kautzsch thinks, 55d); 
a similar example is “D734 Nah. 1:3 and elsewhere quoted on p. 230, 
footnote; the "X™77, by the way, have O771D" in their text, while 
DTN" is with them a manrginal reading, see Baer, p. 119). 

§ 21f: For “eig.” read: “urspriinglich.” 

g: Similarly IT w hich is correctly explained, p. 91, footnote 4. 

§ 22m fin.: Cf. Syriac Layorse (Duval, pp. 125 sqq.; Merx., Grammat. 
syriaca, pp. 76 sqq., and the writer’s “Notes on Semitic Grammar II” in 
this Journat, Vol. XII (1896), p. 207). Ishould transcribe and pronounce 
ia’ |‘[aJm|di-. 

§ 23a: Read for the altogether impossible “NZD at least “INS. 

d: Dele “ON” f.”. It is not permissible to use the symbols of. the 


punctuation for pre-punctuation pronunciation. The steps are G, 
ia-, x. 

ef: On D™", ete., cf. Haupt, “Crit. Notes on Proverbs,” SBOT., 
p. 34, 1. 44 sqq.; “Notes on Isaiah,” ibid., p. 88, ll. 39 sq.; in the latter 
passage Haupt makes reference to his paper, “The Assyrian E-vowel,” 
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p. 19. I regret that, while writing my paper in this Journat, Vol. XII 
(1896), especially the last three lines on p. 225, I had no knowledge of 
Professor Haupt’s publication just referred to which I have since read 
in the American Journal of Philology; so much the more gratifying 
it is that we met in our conclusions, although proceeding by different 
roads; it may be well to add that Sievers (loc. cit., p. 280, n. 2) arrives 
at the same conclusion on entirely new grounds. In view of this 
remarkable unanimity, Kautzsch’s repudiation of Haupt’s readings (on 
p. 267, footnote) will hardly carry conviction. 

P. 78, footnote 2: In DRT, etc., the (| is an orthographic device 
and is not on a level with the consonantal - spoken of in the text. 

§ 23k: Da is parallel to Daa» but not made from it; its lineal 


predecessor is a3 which represents an earlier ‘Va; cf. rot BP (in 
pause!) quoted in §91f. The immediate predecessor of pa is oma 
with suppression of the vowelless (hence not “samt seinem Vokal”) 5. 

The form =a EP) (quoted in the same section) becomes now intelligible ; 
it is on a line ‘with Dyxa" (see below ad § 61g) and presupposes pimd2 


and the longer form Tob. 

§ 24b: We miss here as elsewhere in the book an insight into what 
Georg Curtius long ago called “Sprachchronologie oder chronologische 
Sprachbetrachtung” (see his Zur Chronologie d. idg. Sprachforschung, 
Abhandll. d. philol.-hist. Classe d. Kgl. Sachs. Gessell. d. Wissensch., 
Vol. V (1867), pp. 187-261). Thus ao dates from primitive times ; 
it is “urhebraisch” (*huusab was indeed at no time pronounceable 
and should therefore not be written in Hebrew characters). On the 
other hand, “a9 (immediate predecessor ‘ibriia) and wy (immediate 


predecessor ‘abuila, cf. 30S; see this Journat, Vol. XII (1896), p 


227) are recent forms. 
d: I fail to see how rma should be derived from baki; on >) 


see this Journat, Vol. XII (1896), pp. 226 sq. 

g: The process is not quite so simple. -ai becomes 4 which is then 
shortened to a; > & is midway between the two. 

§ 250 fin.: I agree with Kautzsch (against Sievers). 

c: The section may well be omitted. 

d: As “geschérfte Silben” are but a species of “geschlossene 
Silben,” the order should be reversed. 

e: That is to say, in opened syllables (see below). 

§ 26c: To be omitted. 

P. 83, footnotes: Kautzsch’s reasoning seems to be plausible. 

§ 26f: Omit “mehr oder weniger scheinbar.” 

g: “Nach Verschlingung des & im Gegenton” means nothing. 

i: For “eig.” read: “urspriinglich.” Dele “In solchem.... 


Silbe.” 
P. 85, footnote 2: wnD does not belong here, but rather to § 261. 
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§26p: As a matter of fact, it is correct; but we miss the proper 


historical setting. 
§ 27: The following table may be found useful as a summary of the 
entire section which, I regret to say, leaves much to be desired both in 


clearness of exposition and in scientific insight : 








































































CLOSED! OPEN 3 
UNACCENTED UNACCENTED 
ACCENTED 
Closed | Closed by | ACCENTED Distant (or 
through | a simple Near‘ {After other] After OPENED’) 
doubling? | consonant consonants|§, 7, 7%, 3 
| ' |. es 
ot bP w® ~© 7% ~ ~6 66 
u/o * T FY vs r 
(— 0) (~ u) 
7 * 
| =—” i6* ie 
ife | (—e) bi i) _6 " ~a" |_6(i) 
a’ aa" 
_ ** 
v 
a = aie = —4 = =m ~ 4(~a) 
a = 3 T 3 “= 
— 2% (— ee) 


























The term “opened” was used by the writer in the article “Accents,” 
Jewish Encylopedia, Vol. I (see §3; the MS. left Berkeley February 
10, 1900). The table given above was prepared March 9, 1902. Zapletal, 
Gramm. linguae hebraicae, 1902, § 14e, has the term (“reclusa”), but 
he limits it unnecessarily to a special case. 

e: Incorrectly worded. up goes with katal-a-, "Ne with 
siis-a-t-i-. The second part is ie infelicitous. A full discussion 
of the subject would involve a criticism of §§ 177-180, 184, 229 of Sievers’s 


1E.g., bag ( (3 in the middle of a word; 5, at the end; but 7p). 

2£.g., baga. 3 #.g., ba. 

4J.e.,in the syllable immediately preceding the accented syllable. N. B.: Sometimes 
(especially in the first and second cross-lines) ‘‘ near” is treated as “ distant.” 

5 In pause, i. e., where the voice rests in accordance with sense. 

6 In the context, i. e., where we make no stop, but go on to the next word. 

7A syllable which was closed in primitive Hebrew is often opened, e.g., *maga’-a, 
*maga’, m&s&‘(’); *malk-a, malk, me'‘l[e]k; rihak-, rihak’. Frequently the 
primitive vowel remains what it was: usually, however, ‘‘opened” is on a par with “open 
accented.” 

8 Especially after, sometimes before, |, M, Y, notably N. 

9 Especially before §, ™%, Y. The — a which takes the place of a primitive i is called 
a improper. 


10 After NR. 11 After ™, MI, J. 
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work referred to above. For the present I wish to say this much. 
7 was postulated in 1836 by Luzzatto in his Prolegomeni, p. 126 sq. 
That 7 is a late form, may be proved from the fact that 72 is an 
impossible form, while to DS" correctly corresponds n>". Which 
goes to show that 7 is the normal form. Because T ” is a late form, 
it retains > in spite of the closed unaccented syllable. The same holds 
good with reference to the pausal forms in the verb: roup is the 
earlier and normal form, mup a late arrival. 


lL: Incorrectly worded. 

q: The following practical observation may not be out of place. 
= will be found in front of a “guttural” with >, provided we find = 
(not =!) in front of the same “guttural” when followed by other vowels. 
Thus, to NT corresponds DIN 5 but to NT (interrogative ) 
“2N7 (§ 100n). Of course, there are exceptions. 

bypir is nothing; either SXpTT" CNpIT), or ONpIM. Of 
course, it is the latter from which the name is derived. 

s: See Lagarde, Ubersicht, p. 152, footnote. As for yn, cf. 
2 and Syriac p>. 

"32, "37 and the like go back to the plural base bigad-, ete. 
ait plural “of the type Jlas; plural of the plural, Wright-de Goeje, 
Vol. I, pp. 231 sq.; Barth’s law of compensation). 

Ww: Vw = wn -— 8: B= THR (cf. the ktib, ibid., 15:7) 


=Vit oN. oS is mss The dans form is the basis of the 
other ordinals from three on; the suffix "— is pleonastic (see the writer’s 
“Pleonastic Formative Elements in the Semitic Languages,” Proc. of 
the Amer. Philol. Assoc., Vol. XX XI (1900), p. lix). dass and dell 
(hence yh, etc.) and JSLas (hence Ethiop. $807,, again with pleo- 


nastic suffix) are cognate types. Similarily yen and von go back 
to ya and ERE Juss forms. On the other hand, I cannot agree 
with Levias (this JourNAt, Vol. XIX (1902), p. 63) in deriving =a) 
from DoTNw- "0 is deflected from aa (Abot i. 2) (see this 
JourNat, Vol. XII (1896), pp. 215 sqq.). 

§ 28a: ae! is bih-; " was sounded i. 

b: Not true. "IN is earlier than "281: 


§ 30f: I agree With Kautzsch. 

g-o should be considerably reduced. 

§ 321: The reason for the peculiar orthography Sam in the Penta- 
teuch is to be found in the hesitation to fix the gender, which in many 
cases, indeed, cannot be definitely ascertained. See, e. g., Lev., chap. 13. 

§ 351: ries) only 2 Kings 12:10=2 Chron. 24:8 before THN. 


ris) is the traditional reading, which is undoubtedly correct. 
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§ 40 fin.: Would not the following table (prepared March 9, 1902) 
be of greater service (concrete stem; the place of the accent indicated ; 
the vowels in the table are those which are constant)? 


b. a. b. a. 
FIDIPR , WIPR DaN »FIDIN "Mw Ip “mba "DS 
MWIp2 » Wp 239 ,rIb33 "WIP n"D3 
MwIpN wpm bam snban Mop mds ,m3 
“SIpr “bom Mp nba, mvba 
"oIpM "Dan Drip ona , ona 
nyoypm 2 3 
MOIp? . wap" 23" 5 mba wp FDS 
sapm wpm ban mban mwIp Finds » M5 
wp" aba" wp "D3 
nyo IpHM nyan 


I refrain from adding a few notes which would make the table still 
more serviceable. 

§41b: R. W533 (misprint). 

§ 44 needs re-writing. 

P. 118, footnote 2: All wrong. hed verbs and hee adjectives have 
nothing to do with each other. Starting with mW&h f. m&h (Praetorius, 
Aethiop. Grammat., § 104), it is easy to see that f map represents the 
feminine type JSlas plus a pleonastic suffix (see the paper “Pleonastic 
Formative Elements” referred to above). Applying Barth’s law of 
compensation, we obtain forms like wan. ap; mam are “Riick- 


bildungen” from map» POT. Hence Js hed adjectives have 
often in one or the other of the Semitic languages Auer) das parallels: 
., & gy. ap by the side of ways. Hence Jas as adjectives 
always go with ckn3 verbs—a fact which may easily be verified. 
ches sd verbs are indeed nothing but adjective + pronoun; ches 
verbs, on the other hand, seem to have been made after the already 
existing pattern of hed Aer verbs and not through the combination 
of adjective and pronoun. I tell my students that, in nine cases out of 


ten, he is the form of the verb wherever no adjective is possible, the 


English rendering of the abstract root being the guide. Contrast 
30°, Way with "MW, PIX, “sit,” “stand,” with “black,” “righteous.” 


§44c: Add at the end: But Dip Isa. 33:4. 
§ 46 should follow § 48h. 
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§ 46d: I should not repudiate the theory as “unhaltbar.” 
§48d: The form 1 Sam. 28:15 is doubly irregular. 
expect ie .— Ad Ezek. 23:30 cf. Cornil!.— Ad Job 11:17: 


a nominal form was intended by the writer (see the commentaries). 
f: See Wundt, Volkerpsychologie, Vol. I, 1, pp. 305-8. 
g: See this Journat, Vol. XIX (1902), p. 46, footnote 4. 


§ 49d: See reference to Brugmann, ibid. 
§ 58a: The following table (prepared March 9, 1902) will serve as a 


convenient summary of this section as well as of § 91: 


b. a. 
"229 "INN "NV “pun »"p 
30-3» NNN 12"B 
7 yw Fe bk 
~*~ AN PN TP 
nS dia 
ete. 275 
ORNS » O72 a= 
TR AN ON TE TB 
RT CN iT? 
Oe Bry open oe 
ete. , E>) 

d. c. 
“2n3 5 "T "INN 
spond, 8955. MT ‘NIN 
yar ae ar Mare 
247 NSN 
poo oT 22 
2,97 “a 
7 AML > ATNINS 
oT DNSMs . oF 


One should 
Probably 





I again refrain from adding a few notes, especially as they take in 
some other matters not belonging to the sections under consideration. 

§ 60f: See this Journat, Vol. XIX (1902), pp, 45-48. 

§$ 61g: See the paper just referred to. It may be well to state here, 
although the matter seems so obvious, that we are not concerned with 
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explaining the ktib form (this is the function of textual criticism), but 
solely with the kré. If the latter be meant for an imperative, the form, so 
far as vowels and accent are concerned, is as authoritative as many another 
form from the grammar of the kré and is, moreover, both authorita- 
tive and normal, if it can be shown that it falls within a larger system 
of which it is part. vanp2e Ps. 73:6 may be the only example of the 


third singular feminine with ‘72-, but, since Sjg—- is found elsewhere 
quite numerously (Stade, Grammat., § 630abc), there is no reason to 
suspect the form. This in answer to the “Zweifel” of a highly com- 
petent scholar subjoined to a quite flattering opinion of our effort. See 
also above ad § 23k and below ad § 65f. 

§ 63m : ISIN | is an impossible form. See, moreover, ad § 23ef. 

§ 65f: ps0") is correct. Another example of the Dyss" type 
(see ad $ 61g). Hence: Pe iE wo, yu 1 C; po 1 in accordance 
with the pausal mot quoted by Kautzsch ?), 4; vo" LF vio 1» ps3" ; 
{o> abe wo): so" (see above). The form is particularly interest- 
ing as it teaches the place of the accent (see Konig, I, p. 219). Hence: 
Donan IN, DII273"; DoANe", DOTS", DS19"1, DSN. 

§ 67a: I have my doubts yet about the August Miller theory, which 
I hope to set forth on another occasion. 

g: 1737" not “allzu sicher;” the “doubling” comes under § 20: 
(dages forte affectuosum !). 

h: The reference to § 51m is valueless, as the statement there about 
“the original —” is absolutely erroneous. See our table above ad § 27. 

ec: On oT rp" see our remarks ad § 20b. 

dd: Most of the forms are to be explained as analogical formations. 
To select one example: = 221 sounds like 25", hence in the context 
rDa2 like } 125".—On pS75 7D see this JOURNAL, Vol. XII (1896), 








pp. ‘219 8q. 

§ 687: "179 goes with IN treated as a D"p ON form. 

P. 186, footnote: The = naturally has its origin in a primitive ive 
(see table ad § 27); but it is treated by the language exactly as the 
-, z and = in 3 na; OP The latter forms are to be explained as 


having Rr, on Hebrew ground under the influence (as “Riick- 
bildungen”’) of mwa, ma, map (for *bus-ta, *mit-ta, *kam-ta 
in abstracto!). Some six years ‘ago I suggested to Professor Haupt 
that 315° might be compared with Aramaic am. I do not remember 


now whether I meant at that time, to speak the language I use now, 
that the syllable in front of the stem represents an opened syllable ; 
that, in other words, am chronologically antecedes and explains 315°. 


This latter supposition, however, is not necessary: au” and an “are 
parallel forms exactly as ==) and pba ; the permanency “of the 


vowel of the prefix and the “doubling” of the first radical serve, each 
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in its way, to increase the volume of the biconsonantal basis of the 
imperfect stem. 

§ 71: The * is not assimilated; we have here simply “Aramaic” 
forms (see our remarks just in front of this note). 

P. 206, footnote 1: We share Kautzsch’s view. 

§ 75e: See this Journat, Vol. XIX (1902), p. 47, footnote 6. 

w: See this Journat, Vol. XII (1896), p. 227. 

dd: See this Journat, Vol. XIX (1902), p. 48. 

§ 76h: Tp is not “verschrieben” for AN"P read TP and cf. 
WTB, TH. 

P. 221, footnote 1: My paper to which Kautzsch flatteringly refers 
needs re-writing. Thus I should speak now of -¢ as the feminine suffix 
and of the -a which originally precedes it as the masculine suffix (added 
only to stems closing in a consonant). The main thesis of the paper, 
however, which states and explains the condition under which the vowel 
preceding the feminine suffix -¢ disappears in Hebrew, cannot in my 
judgment be shaken. 

P. 223, footnote 1: See also Socin, Diwan aus Centralaratien, Vol. 
III (1901), p. 98. 

§ 8la: “Derivativa verbalia” is an unfortunate and misleading term 
in spite of the references to § 30a and § 79a, in spite also of § c. 

§ 83d: Kautzsch is a pronounced “Barthianer.” While we accept 
Barth’s law of compensation (see above ad § 27t; ad p. 118, footnote 2) 
and are by no means blind to the merit of the work on “Nominal- 
bildung,” we cannot subscribe to the principal theory of the book (see 
this Journat, Vol. XII (1896), p. 216; also above ad p. 118, footnote 2). 
Barth ex professo refuses to discuss the question of the priority of noun 
or verb. It seems to me that this is a fatal error. 

§ 84aa: On the whole, Kautzsch’s exposition is satisfactory. That 
q2 is properly a “construct state” form, has been shown in this 
Journat, Vol. XII (1896), pp. 197 sqqg. The > of pd, which is not 
understood by Kautzsch, has been correctly oueienadl: by Salter Brooks 
(Vestiges of the Broken Plural in Hebrew, 1883). See above ad § 27t. 

c: What does “aus ma-ut, za-it” mean? 

§ 84b: The title is misleading. Under letters ei, e. g., we have 
derivatives of the intensive stem in all reality. 

§ 89a: “Eine durch die Tonverhaltnisse bedingte Erscheinung”— 
quite correct. Which goes to show that the term “construct state” 
should be given a wider meaning and application. The first word in 
the combination anna Eccl. 9:7 is as much in the “construct 


state” as the corresponding word in pra Exod. 15:8. I am very 
well aware of V""5 Ba Ezek. 18:10 and similar examples. To my 


Ye 
thinking, oy is in ‘the “conshract state” in =a) by Esth. 1:22 as much 
as in “Tt Dy, ibid., 3:6. Ieven goa step "further : AND") in IND 


bit Ruth ‘1: 4 is in the “construct state.” It may be even said ‘that 
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the system of accentuation is built up upon this principle which, of 
course, in its ultimate nature is indeed “syntaktisch-logisch.” 

§91b: Read for “vokalisch”—“auf einen langen Vokal” and for 
“konson.”—“urspriinglich auf einen kurzen Vokal auslautende.” 

: “Ausserdem vergl. wan ”_in the wrong place; hence add in 
the ie (§ b) in the right idan by the side of D>: “od. DT; ;” the 
accent, by the way, should be indicated, wherever it falls on the suffix. 

d: TTD is not “aus sada[jjha;” the process is as follows: eS) is 


S- 


taken as an accusative case, and the new cases w3, ws are formed. 


PTTD presupposes To*. 

'§ 98a : nia misprint for nia7n 

P. 269, footnote: See Sievers, loc. cit., p. 296, footnote. 

§ 95: nda misprint for ms2- The suffixes M}—-, M°*— represent 
“Hebrew” aie 1. See this Journat, Vol. XII (1896), pp. 209, 
226 sq. cob 

§ 96: I explain TON as TEN * = dl with pleonastic feminine 
=~. Why is 5x not mentioned among the “Nomina von eigentiimlicher 
Bildung”? . 

P. 284, footnote 1: See Salter Brooks, loc. cit., pp. 11 sq. The 
immediate predecessor will have been a form like Modern Arabic ijam 
(Vollers-Burkitt, p. 114). 

P. 287, footnote 1: For “regelrechte” read “hebraisch gebildete.” 

P. 300, footnote 2: There is no doubt in my mind that the author 
of Ruth 1:13 wrote p-byp. 

P. 301, footnote 1: Why not assume a form yO"? 

I have not read the syntax. Lengthy though this review has turned 
out, I may say with the high-priest of old (Sotah 40d): 7m” "IM 
iN S1n> pos} “m"pw (jN5=on the margin of my Gesenius). 
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NOTES ON THE CODE OF HAMMURABI. 
THE RED SABE. 


This official whose title is written MIR-US has been the subject of 
some speculation. The ideographic form of title is interpreted II R. 24, 
58ab by ridfi 8a s&bé. It occurs very frequently in the letters of Ham- 
murabi published by King, see Index, p. 290: where a guess “slave-driver” 
is hazarded. Although the sign MIR is different from that written for 
nagiru, both have the common value GIR, and LIGIR is evidently 
only MIR, with the sign KAS inserted. Now KAS is an ideogram for 
girru and barrdnu, words used for a military expedition. Further 
nagiru and girru are probably related. Hence there is some proba- 
bility that the nagiru and rid 8a s&bé are closely related officials, 
if not identical in office: see ADD., II, p. 70. 

The s4bé6 are laborers, employed on public works, or militia for 
military duty. They are not exactly slaves, but were recruited from 
captives, certain worthless or troublesome slaves, and the pauper classes 
generally. The status was dreaded, and it is often referred to as a blot 
on the memory of an oppressor that he reckoned freemen of the great 
cities to this lot. As laborers they were unskilled and treated almost as 
beasts of burden, but they were fed and clothed at the royal expense, 
thus answering to the corporation employés of our great towns, or the 
men on public works in the colonies. The demand for these laborers on 
the great buildings of the ancient Babylonian monarchs was enormous, 
and in every district an official was appointed to superintend and obtain 
supplies of these s4bé. They worked in gangs, as may be seen from the 
monuments, and the redfi 8a sAbé was on his civil side a “ganger;” 
on his military side as in command of enforced military service a “field 
cornet.” In later times, in Assyria, his military representative was the 
rab kisir. See further in ADD., II, p. 125, 170-172. He and the next 
official were sent on errands for the king, acting as a sort of post, and 
had the power of impressing men, animals, or ships, for the execution of 
their duty. But they might not hire a substitute on pain of death and 
displacement by that substitute; § 26. It is difficult to fix upon an 
official in modern times whose functions will answer to those described 
above, but perhaps the old English word “reeve” is near enough to serve 
as a translation. 

The title ba’iru, usually written SU-HA, is very often used in 
the sense of “fisherman.” The verb is also used of hunting. But the 
original meaning is “to catch.” The ba’iru here is a “catcher,” a 
press-gang officer. He, like the above, was employed on the king’s 
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service, had to go on the king’s errands, and both officers were for- 
bidden, under pain of death, to delegate their duties, once they had 
received a commission of any sort. One may translate this title, per- 
haps, by “runner,” an old English name for a sort of constable. 

These two officials are coupled together, and no distinction is 
observable between them. They may really be the same official under 
different names. It appears to be the case that in the code, as in many 
legal documents, several synonyms, or terms nearly synonymous, are 
used together, probably with a view to greater comprehensiveness. 
Their office was officially endowed. Each received a house and land, 
if not a salary, which went with the office and was inalienable from it. 
The office was not hereditary, and the officer could not make provi- 
sion from it for his wife and family. But if he were sent on foreign 
service, or garrison duty, he might resume his house and field on his 
return, if his absence did not extend beyond one year. But his house, 
field, and garden went to his successor in office in the meantime, and 
permanently, if his absence exceeded three years. His succcessor might 
be his son, if the son were able to take up the duties; § 28. If the son 
were too young, one-third of the field and garden was given to the mother 
to rear the children; § 29. The house evidently went as official residence. 
If the officer simply goes away and leaves his house and estate uncared 
for, it shall go to his successor and on his return he will have no claim 
whatever; § 30. But this only took place if he had been more than one 
year away; § 31. If he is named for foreign, or garrison duty, a mer- 
chant might buy him out; if he had the means to pay the merchant for 
this good office, he must do so. If the temple of his city had the means, 
it might do so, if he was too poor. If the temple was too poor, the palace 
might do so. But his official house, field, and garden might not be used 
to raise money for the purpose. Clearly the endowment was a “bene- 
fice.” The whole arrangement is suggestive of a desire to hold down 
the population by an organized administration. 

The officer called PA-PA, who may be the pahat, or governor of 
a district, and the officer called NU-TUR seem to have had power over 
another class of population, the sab nishatim; §33. It was an offence 
punished with death for them to admit a hireling in place of the man 
nominated for an errand of the kings. They evidently were the superior 
officers of the redfi Sa sA4bé and ba’iru for they might oppress them 
by taking their goods, robbing them, letting them out on hire, robbing 
them in a judgment before a judge, or taking away the holding which the 
king had given them. The penalty for such oppression was death. The 
sab nishatim are clearly the local quota for the levy. 

The ridfi Sa sabé, or ba’iru, could not alienate the oxen and 
sheep which the king had given him; § 35. His house, field, and garden 
could not be given for money; §§ 36, 37, nor could he assign it to his 
wife or child, § 38, nor pledge it for debt. But he had full power over 
the property which he had bought himself or acquired; § 39. If in his 
absence another had enclosed his estate, on his return, he shall take 
possession and keep his status; §41. These immunities also applied 
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to the na8 bilti, or “tributary,” whose exact status is otherwise 
obscure; §§ 36, 37, 38. 

There is some reason to hold that when officials are named together 
in these sections, it is as alternative titles for the same or nearly the 
same Office, but the point cannot be pressed. For the purposes of the 
code no difference was made between them, but their actual duties and 
status may have differed greatly. 


THE WINE-SELLERS. 


According to the code a wine-seller was usually a woman. Ifa wine 
merchant has not accepted corn as the price of drink, but has taken 
silver by the heavy weight, and has made the price of drink less than 
the price of corn, that wine-seller shall be put to account and thrown into 
the water; §108. What the great weights or great stones mean is 
obscure. The “small stone” abnu sibru seems to have been a definite 
weight of one-third of the shekel; II, R. 37, 5lgh. The “great stone” 
may have been two-thirds of the shekel, as the heavy mina was double 
the light mina. But this does not help much. Perhaps the point is 
that when the wine-drinkers were not clear-headed, the wine-seller 
insisted on using the heavy mina, though the light one was proper, 
and so made her customers pay double. But the idea seems to be 
that wine ought to cost as much as corn and no more. Both were 
measured by vessels of capacity. A full pint of wine for a full pint of 
corn was fair, and a fuddled drinker might know that he got his fair ° 
measure. The weighing of silver and the two scales of weight would be 
puzzling. There may be an attempt to discourage drunkenness in the 
clause that drink should not be cheaper than corn, but this is hard to 
prove. If the wine merchant collected together rebels, or violent rioters, 
in her house, she was bound to seize them and take them to the palace, 
on penalty of death; §109. These rioters may be seditious plotters. 
That it was not a quite respectable business one may conclude from the 
fact that a votary of the gods, priestess, vestal, or whatever she was, was 
not permitted to open a wine shop nor to enter one; § 110. 

If a wine-seller gave sixty KA of a particular strong drink, often 
spoken of as “excellent,” to thirsty ones, in harvest time, she was to 
receive fifty KA of corn; §101. Here she made apparently a free gift 
to the harvesters and was to be rewarded. The reward, considered as a 
payment, violated the above principle that wine should not be cheaper 
than corn. But in a thirsty time such a rule might be relaxed: or the 
act was not to be considered a violation of the law, as it was prompted 
by charity. It is less likely that she was actually allowed to reduce her 
price at harvest time, though this may well be the meaning. 

The rendering, given by Professor Scheil and followed by Dr. 
Winckler, of §41 presents some difficulties. According to them the 
benefice of a reeve or runner might (in his absence on king’s business ?) 
be “enclosed” by a neighbor who found the “stakes” for the purpose. 
On his return the official would resume possession and his temporary 
supplanter had to forfeit the “stakes.” This seems fair enough. But 
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we may ask if there was any object in enclosing the land. Why had not 
the official already done it himself? 

But the word ubib rendered “enclosed” is common enough in the 
contracts, see Meissner, ABP., p. 130, as a side form of pabhu “to 
exchange.” We have already been told in the code that the reeve could 
not alienate any portion of his benefice. It is natural to expect that he 
could not exchange it either. If any one dares to make such an 
exchange of his own farm for the official estate of a reeve, the code 
provided a punishment for him. The word rendered “stakes” is plural 
niplatim. But no word meaning stake will serve as its singular. The 
word niplu seems to mean a shoot,a branch. It is hardly like to mean 
a fencing stake. But alongside of pabu we find a synonym pAlu, or 
ap4lu, see Meissner, loc. cit. Surely this gives niplatim at once as 
the thing offered or taken in exchange. 

Hence I should render § 41 somewhat as follows: “If a man has 
exchanged the field, garden, or house, of a reeve, runner, or tributary, 
and has given an exchange, the reeve, runner, or tributary shall return 
to his field, garden, or house, and shall take for himself the exchange 
given him.” 

This is exactly parallel to the case of unlawful sale in § 35, where 
the buyer not only has to return his purchase, but also lose the price he 


paid for it. 
C. H. W. Jouns. 


QUEENS’ COLLEGE, 
Cambridge. 


EMENDATIONS IN THE TEXT OF EZEKIEL. 


24:21.—A crux interpretum is the word yal gy) in Ezek. 24:21. 
The LXX reads xai imip dv peidSovra ai Yvyxai iuov; it is similarly 
explained in the new Hebrew Lexicon, “an object of your soul’s com- 
passion.” Gesenius-Buhl Lexicon states that it is a word of unknown 
meaning. Bertholet, in loco, translates it “das Sehnen” = the longing; 
Kraetzschmar, in loco, renders it similarly, “das Verlangen.” Both com- 
mentators are guided in their translations by the word 979M, which is 
found in some manuscripts. It occurs three times in Ezekiel, viz., 24: 16, 
21, 25. As, however, 373M%Q occurs already once in this verse, the word 
bon "2 cannot have the same meaning. I explain it on the basis of the 
Aramaic root sex, of which the Afel pass. part. is ‘seats = collegit. 
The meaning in both Peal and Paal is Oycavpifew. We read of a duo 
\seu = thesaurus, Eph. Syr., in Ezek. 18:13; ¢f. Brockelmann, foe. 
Syr. All the stems contain the meaning “to collect, to treasure up,” 
hence Sarma, regarding it as an Afel — part. of the root \sau, sig- 
nifies “that which has been treasured up,” @. e., a treasure. 

We find a goodly number of Aramaisms in Ezekiel, and as Aramaic 
was the lingua franca of the time (cf. 2 Kings 18 : 26), it certainly should 
not surprise us to find an Aramaic word in these prophecies, especially 
when the word seems to be a technical term. It is perhaps due to the 
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fact that 52m was misunderstood by later copyists, who therefore 
inserted 4 before 53m%9. But this is not correct. In the first half of 
the verse Ezekiel is speaking of the sanctuary as the epitome of all that 
is desirable for a Yahweh-worshiper. In contrast to the Yahweh- 
worshiper stands the man (vs. 21b) who longs most of all for his sons 
and daughters. If ‘53 Summ were an additional reference, the state- 
ments in vs. 2la and vs. 21b would not balance each other; there- 
fore we must omit the 4 before 54m and regard ‘53 yal ayal as an 
expression referring to the wipa. Then vs. 2la will read: “..... 
behold, I will profane my sanctuary, the pride of your strength, the 
desire of your eyes, the treasure of your soul.” 

36: 10-12.—A careful study of this passage has led me to the belief 
that md is far from being correct. Vss. 10a and 12aa are doubtless 
doublets. The 55 of vs. 10a is a doublet of 455. For “ip*n3 DUN, 
which is a very unusual expression, we must read, in accordance with 
vs. 12aa, “1D” “AP"MNN OTN. The AX was miswritten "5, and the 
“1”, which could not be explained in this connection, was dropped. 
“most (vs. 12a) is corrupted out of "MAT. Vs. 12aa is a doublet 
of vs. 10a in its original form. Vs. 11a is omitted by LXX, but there 
can be no question that the whole of vs. lla is an insertion by a later 
hand, as it separates vs. 10 from its natural sequence in vs.11b. Read 
after By atotah with LXX Tp, Cornill, Toy, Kraetzschmar, p>). Vs. 12 
belongs after Do"nwn7n. It is also necessary to read in vs. 12 
psawan = = “and they shall possess you,” z.e., the plural pronoun instead 
of the singular; ons) instead of nm and also IE"ON ; cf. LXX. 
The mistake in the person is perhaps due to the fact that in the following 
verses the mountains are conceived of under the figure of a man-eater, 
while in vs. 12 the mountains are still addressed as such. According 
to these emendations vss. 10-12 read: “And I will multiply upon you 
men, my entire people Israel, and the towns shall be inhabited and the 
ruins shall be built up. (vs. 11) And I will cause you to be inhabited as 
in your former times, and I will do more good to you than in your 
earlier times. (vs. 12) And they shall possess you and ye shall be to 
them for an inheritance, and not shall ye bereave them again (sc. of their 
children), (vs. 11by) and ye shall know that I am Yahweh.” 

37:19.—This verse as it stands offers a good many difficulties. 
What are we to do with the phrase yo-nN >] onix “rind ? onix 
refers without question to the 7 of Joseph, which is in the hand of 
Ephraim and the tribes of Israel and its associates. As Vp is singular 
we must read Sn. ‘759 gives no sense in its present connection, and 
it seems to me to be a dittography of the original ry~b9, LXX éni ryv 
viv. These simple emendations give us a clear text. Ezekiel is not 
the pan-Israelite, as Kraetzschmar tries to make him out, but his point 
of view is more that of the Judahite. Judah shall have the leader- 
ship in this looked-for reorganization, therefore the scepter of Ephraim 
is placed in the hand of Judah, in whose hand the two scepters 
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shall become one. For "9" read after LXX, with Ewald, Toy, et 
al. i773. os 

37:22.—The phrase $355" "4 ya does not occur elsewhere 
in the Old Testament. “Mountains of Israel” is exclusively used by 
Ezekiel. It occurs in the following passages: 6:3; 33:28; 34:14; 36: 
1, 4, 8 (87:22); 38:8; 39:2, 4,17, yet never in connection with "N32. 
“Mountains of Israel” refers to the most conspicuous portion of the 
land of the Jews; as, however, "ZY"N3, according to LXX, precedes 
““"SI2, 7. e., the term designating the entire country precedes the refer- 
ence to a portion of that country, it seems to me that ""[3 was added 
by a later hand, because the phrase “my land Israel” brought to his 
mind the familiar phrase of Ezekiel, “mountains of Israel,” which he 
believed to have been omitted. 

37: 22a8.—The phrase Jo7> pb>>d does not occur in LXX %, and 
is therefore deleted by Cornill et al. "Cornill, however, reads, with LXX 
B, om>. The emphasis in this whole paragraph (vss. 15 sqq.) is laid 
upon the fact that the northern kingdom and the southern kingdom 
shall become an indissoluble unit. Hence, over all of these, i. e., Judah 
and its associates and Ephraim and its associates, shall reign one king. 
In view of this p> must be retained, and the strong presumption is 


me mmae to « ttn b 
that jpia> is a dittography of p55. Hans H. Sporr. 


JERUSALEM. 


WHO WAS MELCHIZEDEK ?—A SUGGESTED EMENDATION 
OF GEN. 14:18. 


Historically, Melchizedek was king of Salem and priest of God Most 
High. Theologically, he was the great prototype of the Great High 
Priest, Jesus the Christ. This has been the accepted answer. Is 
another answer possible ? 

I. A suggested emendation. 

In the word O5w, Gen. 14:18, exchange sibilants, remove the upper 
stroke of the 5, and we have “Melchizedek, king of Sodom.” The bargain 
between Abram and his allies or the custom of the time would determine 
whether the word "p77, “tithe” (vs. 20), should be retained or omitted. 

II, The reasons for making the emendation. 

1. In the present state the story is disconnected. The king of Salem 
incident is felt to be an intrusion into the midst of the story of the king 
of Sodom and Abram. The connection is so loose that it almost seems 
like an interpolation. The writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews (Heb. 
7:2, 3) felt something of this strangeness when he referred to Melchize- 
dek as “being first, by interpretation, king of righteousness, and then 
also king of Salem, which is king of peace; without father, without 
mother, without genealogy, having neither beginning of days nor end of 
life, being made like unto the Son of God.” Of course this very abrupt- 
ness of introduction into the narrative only added to the supposed mys- 
terious supernaturalism of the character of Melchizedek. 
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2. “Melchizedek, king of Salem,” seems to be an intruder into the 
narrative because he is not previously mentioned as having any interest 
in the result of the battle between the allied chieftains. 

3. If Melchizedek is king of Salem, then the king of Sodom is name- 
less in the narrative. All who take any part in the events mentioned 
are named except the king of Bela, who is evidently an insignificant 
personage. It is plainly implied that Bera, former king of Sodom, was 
slain in the battle in the vale of Siddim. We naturally expect the name 
of the new king of Sodom who goes out to meet Abram after the defeat 
of the allied kings. This emendation gives his name. 

4, It would be more appropriate for the king of Sodom than for a 
disinterested party to bless Abram and furnish the sacrificial meal in 
celebration of the victory over the allies. 

5. It removes the strange circumstance of having a foreign priest 
suddenly appear upon the scene to receive tithes from Abram, for that 
seems to be the chief purpose of Melchizedek’s introduction. 

6. We then have Abram tendering to Melchizedek, king of Sodom, 
all or a tenth of the recovered plunder (according to whether we retain 
or omit "p73, “tithe,” vs. 20), which, in either case, would be far more 
natural than for Abram to make an offering of a tenth of it to the dis- 
interested priest-king of a disinterested god. It is then most appropriate 
for the grateful king of Sodom to be equally generous and reply, “No, 
only give me my people and you keep the goods.” 

III, Some reasons the scribe might have for reading “king of 
Salem” for “king of Sodom.” 

1. At a later date, Sodom became the victim of a great calamity and 
early theology considered it a just punishment for her sinfulness, so that 
the name of Sodom subsequently came to be the synonym of divine 
wrath. Toa Jewish scribe it could not be possible that the father of 
the faithful took part with the king of Sodom in the worship of his god, 
so he easily read “Salem” for “Sodom” in the place in which Abram is 
connected with the worship conducted by Melchizedek, the priest-king. 

2. There would also be the natural desire to make every possible 
connection between the patriarch and Jerusalem. Here is an oppor- 
tunity to connect Abram with Jerusalem in the strongest possible 
manner. Read “Salem” for “Sodom” and then consider “Salem” a 
shortened form of “Jerusalem.” We then have Abram paying tithes to 
the priest-king of Jerusalem. What could more strongly link Jewish wor- 
ship to Jerusalem, and to a Jewish mind, what would be more plausible 
than this story of Abram and the priest-king of ancient Jerusalem? 

3. The introduction of "wy (vs. 20) (if it were not already in the 
text) would give the most unanswerable argument for the tithing system. 
Even Abram must pay tithes, and he pays tithes to the priest-king of 
Salem long centuries before it became Jerusalem, hallowed by the 
presence of the temple and the Aaronic priesthood. This would puta 
most weighty argument into the hands of the collectors of delinquent 
tithes. 


WortTa, ILuInols. 


Cartes Epo ANDERSON. 








Book Wotices. 


KING’S ASSYRIAN LANGUAGE.' 


The author of this handy grammar is so well known to the readers 
of this Journat as one of the most careful and competent of Semitic 
scholars, that it is only necessary to call their attention to the fact that 
this book is a summary of much that Mr. King has published in his 
earlier and larger work, viz., First Steps in Assyrian (1898). According 
to the author’s statement the grammar is intended to form an easy 
introduction to the study of the cuneiform inscriptions. It contains 
(1) a short description of the development of the cuneiform characters 
from picture writing (pp. 1-17); (2) recounts the story of the gradual 
decipherment of the inscriptions, beginning with the accounts of early 
travelers in Persepolis, and traces in detail the method by which Grote- 
fend and Rawlinson obtained the clue to the reading of the inscriptions 
(pp. 18-47). (3) A sketch is next given of the system of cuneiform 
writing and of the use of the characters as syllables, ideograms, and 
determinatives (pp. 48-69). Then follows (4) a selection of cuneiform 
signs with their syllabic and ideographic values (pp. 20-101). (5) The 
main facts of Assyrian grammar are enumerated in a series of short 
chapters (pp. 102-144), and the more important rules are illustrated by 
brief extracts from Babylonian and Assyrian texts; each extract is 
printed in cuneiform type and is accompanied by a transliteration and 
translation. (6) The last two chapters contain a series of short extracts 
from historical documents, together with transliterations and transla- 
tions, followed by a short glossary (pp. 145 sqq.). Every verb occurring 
in these texts is parsed in the footnotes to the texts and every form 
explained which might prove puzzling to the beginner. 

The statements and grammatical rules are put clearly, precisely, and 
to the point; only once in a great while one would not agree with the 

1AssYRIAN LANGUAGE: Easy Lessons in the Cuneiform Inscriptions. By L. W. King, 


M.A., F.S.A. = Vol. V of “‘ Books on Egypt and Chaldewa,” edited by E. A. Wallis Budge and 
L. W. King. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., Ltd., 1901. xvi+220 pp. 3s. 6d., net. 

2In this list King follows Delitzsch pretty closely, without, perhaps, paying enough 
attention to new values suggested or determined by later research. Thus No. 34, add tat, 
dad and compare Pinches, BOR., I, 16.—37, add sun and see ZA., I, 182, rem. 2.—48, add 
Sir and Jensen, ZK., I, 45; niSakku, “governor,” is rather doubtful.— 44, according to 
ZA., II, 303-4, the sign has the value mags; Sultu, ibid., is, of course, a misprint for 
Suttu.—75, for the meaning of burrumu, birmu see now Jensen, KB., VI, 1, 363-64.— 
86, add ka and compare Nebuch. Grotef. I, 36, where the sign is used for ka in ka-na-ku- 
Su.—94, add kam, ka, ZA., II, 136.—On 99 compare Zimmern, Busspsalmen, 15.— 134, add 
ca andcf. u-Sat-ri-ga, V Rawl. X, 99.—157, add ku8 and II Rawl. 48 c 48.— 160, add rab, 
V Rawl. 45, iv, 3.—189, ZA., III, 303, rem. 1, adds gu.—190, ZA., IV, 69, rem. 3, adds dun; 
ZA., I, 176 sqq., gin.—211, AN-IM read Adad, not Rammanu (see also No. 216), and 
yet, cf. KAT? 442 sgq.—240, ZK., II, 190, read Seg.—255, add gi, V Rawl. 30 a-b 6; ZA., 
IV, 69, rem. 3.—269, add d(t)ab(p) and cf. V Rawl. 41 a-b 62; ZA., I, 219. 
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author, as, e. g., when he states (p. 53): “In the sign ’a, ’i, ’u, the Assyri- 
ans possessed a character for indicating the breathing, but it is very 
rarely used.”* To our knowledge it is used quite as often as many 
other signs of the syllabary. 

Only occasionally a printer’s error appears, as amdabis for 
amdahis (p. 53, 1. 16), etc. The name of the head of the Assyrian 
pantheon is perhaps better read ASur, instead of ASSur (pp. 72 passim). 

We heartily recommend the book to the beginners who cannot yet 
master King’s First Steps or Delitzsch’s Assyrian Grammar. 


W. Muss-Arnott. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


THOMPSON’S INDEFINITE ARTICLE IN ASSYRIAN.‘ 


Two years ago we had the pleasure of calling the attention of the 
readers of this Journat to Mr. Thompson’s The Reports of the Magi- 
cians and Astrologers of Nineveh and Babylon. Since the publication 
of this important work, the author and Mr. King have been engaged 
chiefly in the preparation of the Cuneiform Texts from Babylonian 
Tablets in the British Museum, under the editorial supervision of Mr. 
Budge, of which the authorities of the British Museum have thus far 
published fifteen volumes. While reading and copying such texts, Mr. 
Thompson noted from time to time a considerable number of passages 
in which the case-endings of the noun have been dropped, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the noun is obviously not in the construct state. He 
now publishes some forty examples, and believes that they prove the 
existence of traces of an absolute state in Assyrian, similar to that in use 
in Aramaic; proving that when a noun is employed in Babylonian and 
Assyrian with case-endings it possesses the force of the emphatic state 
in Aramaic, even though it has apparently no equivalent for the post- 
positive article in the dialects of the latter. Syriac being one of the 
best known of the Aramaic dialects, the author divided the examples 
presented into groups, arranged under the various rules—quoted ver- 
batim—for the use of the absolute in Syriac, as found in M. Duval’s 
Traité de grammaire Syriaque (1881). 

Extracts from the grammatical writings of Sir H. Rawlinson, J. 
Oppert, Sayce, Flemming, Jensen, Latrille, Delitzsch, Scheil and Fossey, 
show that, though the occurrence of a noun without case-endings and 
yet not in the construct state is well recognized, its real nature and sig- 
nificance has not yet been found. All the cases mentioned by Thompson 
appear to indicate the idea of a certain indefiniteness which would bring 
them into a category similar to that of Syriac nouns in the absolute state. 
If such a case as ultu ré8 adi kit, “from beginning to end,” be 
taken, it is obvious that neither rés nor kit can be in the construct 
state, and yet both have lost their case-endings. The Assyrian noun 

3 Italicized by the reviewer. 


4On TRACES OF AN INDEFINITE ARTICLE IN ASSYRIAN. By R. Campbell Thompson, 
M.A. London: David Nutt, 1902. 31 pp. 
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when used with its case-endings will be the equivalent—in sense and 
meaning, although not etymologically—of the Aramaic emphatic state, 
and the forms without case-endings—other than the construct —will 
similarly correspond with the absolute. 

The author has succeeded in selecting excellent and telling proof 
texts for his arguments, without, in the least, denying that in all the 
cases considerable laxity prevails. The noun in Assyrian need not of 
necessity adhere to any fixed law, as will be seen at once by comparing 
variant readings. Here is a point where, we believe, the author or some 
other scholar, working along the lines of the author, could strengthen 
the argument considerably by discussing critically all the cases of 
indefinite article, having variant readings, in certain divisions of litera- 
ture, say, the historical texts. Such a study would, we assume, prove 
the author’s statement that the fundamental idea of indefiniteness 
appears to underlie the cases in Assyrian where the noun—not in the 
construct—drops its case-endings. This was in most cases, at least, an 
intentional dropping, and not accidental; and further, since this phe- 
nomenon takes place in prose as well as in poetry, it was in no wise due 
to a regard for meter. P.26b, read e-pi-Sat instead of e-pi-sat. 

W. Muss-Arnoct. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 


AN ASSYRIAN DOOMSDAY BOOK.' 


In the year 1086 the famous English Domesday Survey was com- 
pleted by the commissioners of William the Conqueror, and embodied 
in the Domesday Book, so called because it was no more possible to 
appeal from it than from the Last Judgment.? Many centuries before 
this, similar census were compiled in Assyria and Babylonia. The book 
before us contains remains of the earliest survey of the district about 
Barran. That similar records of the survey of other districts may yet 


be recovered is quite probable.’ 
The census lists published and discussed by the author are made up 


of twenty-two separate pieces, collected from forty-three fragments, chief 


1ANn ASSYRIAN DoomspDAY Book; or Liber Censualis of the District round Harran, in 
the seventh century B.C. Copied from the Cuneiform Tablets in the British Museum. By 
the Rev. C. H. W. Johns, M.A., Queens’ College, Cambridge. Transliterated and Translated; 
with Index of Proper Names and Glossary (= Assyriologische Bibliothek, herausgegeben 
von Friedrich Delitzsch und Paul Haupt, XVIIJ. Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs’sche Buchhand- 
lung, 1901. viii+82 pp.; 17 plates. M. 21. 

2See 8S. R. Gardiner, A Student’s History of England, London and New York, 1892, pp. 
111-18; Benjamin Terry, The History of England, Chicago, 1901, pp. 170, 171. 

3**The value to a great empire, such as that of Assyria, or of Babylonia, of an accurate 
record of the available population, its resources and occupations, must always have been 
appreciated. We now know that from very early times (the third millenium, B.C.) ample 
material existed for such a census. Estates were carefully surveyed and the areas of the 
fields estimated from actual measurements, correct to the last finger-breadth. The bound- 
aries, names of neighbours, of roads, canals, streets, or public buildings, adjoining, were 
exactly stated. The class of land, corn-field, vineyard, orchard, or pasture, the names of 
the tenants or serfs, and the average yield were set down. Boundary stones engraved with 
the minutest details of the adjoining estate, and often bearing a short abstract of its recent 


history, were erected”’ (preface). 
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among which being K. 2017. Size, color, script, and order are minutely 
described, followed by a register of the tablets. The nature of these 
documents and the arrangement of matter is next taken up. Each tablet 
was divided into four columns a side, each containing about fifty lines 
and divided into sections by horizontal lines. The sections usually com- 
prise each the entries relating to one holding, farm, or homestead. The 
first person named was the pater familias, whose occupation was added 
as arule. Then were enumerated his sons by name, or merely counted, 
the latter being done in case of women. Monogamy appears to be the 
rule, so that a8S4ti may mean “wife” and “female servant ;” and also 
the sons’ wives; daughters were counted separately from the “wives.” 
Next we have a description of the holdings and details of the property. 
Each section closes with a statement of the name of the holding and its 
situation. The territory covered extended over the vicinity of Harran, 
Serug, Balibi, and a number of other towns in Mesopotamia proper. In 
discussing the divisions of this territory—the old Sarrfit kissati— 
the author treats of many technical terms for town, farm, etc.‘ Of great 
interest, as may naturally be supposed, are the proper names occurring 
in these texts, and the new divinities mentioned together with purely 
Assyrian gods.° 

In the section on “Agricultural Terms and Allied Topics” are treated: 
the arable land (eklu = ndpn), always written ideographically A-SA, 
A-SA-GA, SA. The irrisu, written amél PIN, was the man who 
worked the irrigating machine (nartabu, written (igu) PIN). The 
land under irrigation was called arsu; but this included at one time, in 
many cases, less than half the arable land. Land was fallow every other 
year.© Vineyards and vines are specified and enumerated, as well as 
horses were reserved for riding and driving. The peasant was a serf, 
most commonly bought and sold, together with his family, with the 
orchards, gardens, and the plants grown therein. The pastoral popula- 
tion included shepherds (ré’f) assisted by undershepherds (kaparru), 
and goatherds. Oxen were used especially to work irrigating machines ; 
but the ass was much more a working animal than the ox. Camels and 

4Thus ina batte batte = close neighborhood, the outskirts; qani= district, while 
nagft = (the larger) territory. Attention is called to the difference between Alu (Al 56= 


small holding or farm) and mabazu, the town proper; between the Saknu (viceroy) or 
bél pab&ti (administrator of the province), and the bazanu (of the city) and the képu 
(of country districts or kip&ni). 

5 Here are enumerated the gods NaSbu = JW) of the Nerab-stele= NuSku, Nusku; 
Si’, the Sin of Harran; Adadi; A-a; each occurring as an element in proper names of 
Aramaic type, in which apart from the distinctively Syrian deities also the second elements 
are Aramaic. The Assyrian ilu occurred as Al, Alla= robe (KATS 354; 357, note 4; 469). 
Local gods were Sér, Tér (see also ibid., p. 82), At6 (on which see Hoffmann, ZA., Vol. 
XI, p. 249, §6), Atar(-idri, which latter = Hebr.-Canaanite Ff; KAT? 446, note 1), this 
last perhaps to be identified with IStar. Also other names which occur in these inscrip- 
tions are Aramaic in type, a fact that we should expect of the district of Harran. This 
shows that we have a record of the native people in their own homes. They are enrolled for 
government purposes, but not transported to otherlands. Only a few names show an Arabic 
or Persian influence. 

6In a field leased for two years one mériSu denoted one year under crop, one 
karabbi the next year fallow. 
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estate on which they lived. Though a glebe adscriptus, he could acquire 
and hold property of his own. Crown lands as a rule descended from 
father to son. At times town dwellers, retired merchants, etc., settled in 
the country and became cultivators of the soil or vigniards. The “levy,” 
ilku, tithe and other requisitions, exacted at times, were contributed by 
the owner of the estate, although the peasants discharged the obligation.’ 

Pp. 28-72 contain transcription, translation, and commentary of the 
separate texts; followed by lists of place names; gods, named, or ocur- 
ring in compound names; and personal names (pp. 72-76); and a 
glossary (pp. 76-79).* 

This short summary, inadequate though it is, will show the great 
importance of this contribution toward our knowledge of the history, 
geography, and culture of Harran, written by one who, more than any 
other Assyriologist, speaks on this subject as one with authority.’ 


W. Moss-ARnoct. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 


STEVENSON’S ASSYRIAN AND BABYLONIAN CONTRACTS.” 


In this excellent and careful little volume, which was presented as a 
Doctor’s Dissertation to the University of Chicago, Dr. Stevenson collects 
together such contract texts as bear Aramaic inscriptions in the British 
Museum. In the infancy of cuneiform research much was hoped for 
from such inscriptions. As bilingual tablets they would perhaps furnish 
a welcome check or confirmation to the readings proposed for the wedge- 
formed characters. But it soon became evident that such a hope was 


7“ Many estates were exempt from some or all of these obligations, by charter, probably, 
and others owed their dues to temples. The contracts for the sales of estates frequently 
show aclause specifying that the estate is free from such charges. As wecan hardly suppose 
such a general freedom obtained by letters patent, it probably was possible to compound 
with the government by some recognized payment. Such a composition would not be made 
in the case of crown lands and we expect them to be subject to all the charges exacted from 
the peasantry. This may be the explanation of the mysterious ‘marks’ (discussed at 
length on pp. 79-81) attached to certain of the members of the families in our documents.” 

8The Glossary mentions some very interesting words and forms, e. g., ad-ru, an 
enclosed yard, barn, or the like; ba-tu-su, epithet of a “daughter,” perhaps “child” (see 
also ibid., p. 80, and Assyrian Deeds and Documents, Vol. III, 519-21); (igu) u-lu-pu; za- 
am-ri, a plant; on amél rab MU =“chief baker,” see now, on the other hand, 
Delitzsch in BAS., Vol. IV, p. 484; the reading nisbu for the sign MAN-bu is quite 
certain from the passages where nis is spelled ni-is, see Muss-Arnolt, Dictionary, pp. 700, 701; 
sar-bu-tu; qab-lu, some sort of garden, or enclosure; qa-tin, an official, overseer, 
store-keeper ; the bit ri-pi-tu, No. 15, 1, contains perhaps the same word as akal 
ri-pi-tu, Zimmern, Ritualtafeln, Nos. 66, 08; 67, 07, explained by Zimmern as a “‘ Getreide- 
art;” cf. mip; 1 ri-bit, in No.7, left-hand edge, II 3, belongs also perhaps here; bit 
ri-pi-tu would be a granary; raku, “idle, unemployed,” pl. rakQti, occurs also in 
Neb. 62, 6, etc.; (igu) Sa-Su-gi, a cultivated plant. Is u-Se-lu-ni really a Pi‘él of 
Self, “to offer, dedicate”? 

9P, 12,1. 4, read: Distinguish Assyrian from Babylonian names; 1. 21 (end), read cer- 
tainty for “certainly ;” p. 13, 1.18 (+ 21), TW) for “T)3; p. 16, 1.6 from below, Sér for Sér; 
p. 78,col.2, nadbaru, MAT-BAR “steppe,” waste land, 8, I, 12, where (on p. 62) the form 
is correctly read madbar (c. st.of madbaru). 

10 ASSYRIAN AND BABYLONIAN CONTRACTS with Aramaic reference notes. By J. H. 
Stevenson, Ph.D., Professor in Vanderbilt University. The Vanderbilt Oriental Series. 
American Book Company. 
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quite illusory. Indeed, we now turn rather to the cuneiform in order to 
discover what these Aramaic inscriptions mean. It is, therefore, no 
small gain to have the cuneiform texts as well. Dr. Stevenson further 
transliterates and translates the cuneiform, so that any one can follow 
their bearing on the sense to be conjectured for the Aramaic. 

The book deserves great praise for the kindly way in which the 
previous attempts to deal with these inscriptions are described and 
corrected. Many of the tablets are hard to read in the cuneiform but 
as a rule the Aramaic is far harder. The signs are scratched in, often 
very slightly. But whatever can be made out is really valuable, because 
it is so accurately dated. A student of Semitic paleography has here 
the most perfect guide he can get to the changes which the Aramaic 
writing underwent from the seventh to the fifth centuries B. C.; at any 
rate, in Assyria and Babylonia. 

With the exception of one or two texts written wholly in Aramaic 
the inscriptions rarely add any information to what the cuneiform con- 
tained. They were in no way essential parts of the documents. They 
seem to have played the same part as a penciled note on an engrossed 
deed. Hence they are well described as “reference notes.” This need 
not be pressed to mean that they were for the convenience of a curator, 
who might be called upon to find them in a hurry. For sometimes the 
Aramaic, as in No. 2, gives practically all the information of the cunei- 
form. In other cases, as in No. 1, a whole deed of sale of twenty-four 
lines is docketed with simply the name of the seller. 

It is probable that in the present state of the originals no more 
accurate copies can be made than Dr. Stevenson has given. Advances 
may be made when the meaning of some obscure words, or traces of 
words, are illustrated by parallels elsewhere, or by better understanding 
of the cuneiform. Any day a tablet may turn up, which by a variant, or 
a fresh context, may fix the sense of the many ideographic or otherwise 
uncertain words in the cuneiform. What is certain is set down clearly 
and with due references to the source of our knowledge. 

A few suggestions may here be made for the purpose of eliciting 
further research. On p. 116 the rendering of ww by “interest” is pre- 
ferred to Rawlinson’s “rice.” But SE-PAT seems to be always used 
of corn for food, and SE-BAR as corn more generally. It is therefore 
still possible that the Aramaic means “barley,” as the usual food of the 
working classes. There seems no ground for the rendering “interest,” 
or “taxation” in the circumstances of an advance of grain to a farmer at 
harvest time. 

The phrase referred to on p. 20, sibtu bennu ana mé fimé sartu 
ana kal Sanate, means probably that as sibtu, “seizure,” and bennu 
some “fever” or disease was a thing likely to render the purchased slave 
valueless, a hundred days were allowed within which the purchaser 
might repudiate his bargain. The seller suspecting that his slave was 
sickening might have tried to sell him, but the purchaser inserted this 
clause to protect himself from having a sick slave on his hands. The 
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hundred days seems a long time for an illness to incubate. But in 
the early Babylonian contracts the time allowed for the bennu was 
“one month.” There it is associated with tepitum, which is allowed 
one to three days. This was in the case of female slaves, who were 
thus sold on trial. The buyer could not send back the slave after 
three days on the ground that she had any organic deficiency. The 
sartu here is any “blemish” such as justified the return of a slave. 
That could be pleaded any time. So the code of Hammurabi enacted 
that a slave could be sent back on proof of a bagru, or cause of com- 
plaint. The clause is a guarantee on the part of the seller that the slave 
has no undisclosed defect. It is a stock phrase and condensed by omis- 
sion of the apodosis. So, often, we read 8a pi duppi suati unakkaru, 
“who shall pervert the tenor of this document,” but the fate in store is 
not set down. In the phrase quoted from III R. 49, No. 3, 32, the sen- 
tence reads in full, 8a sinnisti, istu pani sarte, kata sibti, habulli, 
Karmeuni sf amélu urkiu, “for the woman, against any defect, 
seizure of the hands (or) injury, Karmeuni he is guarantee.” The 
“seizure of the hands,” like sibit pi, “seizure of the mouth,” means a 
seizure which renders them useless. 

The notes on the text are always helpful and suggestive though 
finality is out of the question yet on account of the lacune and for want 
of parallels. Here and there a small typographical error occurs and 
there are one or two oversights. On p. 138, M5 is for amiltu rather 
than amelutu. In No. 35, line 1, for ina m&ti i8u read ina sat- 
tuk. The asné seem to bea sort of date fruit, brought from Dilmun 
(ZA., XII, p. 408 f.). On p. 130, the belit tree is better read tillit and 
seems to be a variant of tillatu, a grape vine. 

The translations are well done with the present state of knowledge; 
the cuneiform texts seem to be the most reliable yet produced, and 
there is a very useful register of proper names. Altogether it is a most 


useful and careful piece of work. 
C. H. W. Jouns. 


QUEENS’ COLLEGE, 
Cambridge. 


FOSSEY’S LA MAGIE ASSYRIENNE.' 


Since the days of Lenormant’s work (Etudes Accadiennes, 1873- 
1880; Die Magie und Wahrsagekunst der Chaldder; improved and 
enlarged German edition, Jena, 1878) no attempt has been made to 
produce an exhaustive treatise on Babylonian Magic, although many 
texts dealing with this subject have been published. The present care- 
fully edited book cannot fail, therefore, to be a welcome contribution to 
our knowledge of this important and interesting branch of Assyriology. 
Dr. Fossey,? who has dedicated his work to the veteran Jules Oppert, 

1La MaAGIE AssyRIENNE. Etude suivie de Textes Magiques transcrits, traduits et com- 


mentés par C. Fossey, Docteur-ds-Lettres (Bibliothéque de l’Ecole des Hautes Etudes; 
Sciences Réligieuses. Quinziéme Volume). Paris: Ernest Leroux, 1902. Pp. 1-474. 
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has realized and endeavored to respond to the need of a thorough and 
systematic classification of the data on this subject. 

The book is really divided into five sections, of which the first (pp. 
1-11) contains the introduction and the first chapter on the sources (pp. 
13-20). The second section, which is designated Part First by the author, 
treats exhaustively of the aim and object of the ancient Assyro-Babylonian 
magic (pp. 21-64); viz., chap. ii (pp. 24-41), “Demons;” chap. iii (pp. 
42-51), “Sorcerers and Sorceresses ;” chap. iv (pp. 52-64), “Spells; Mala- 
dies.” The third section, called the Second Part by the author (pp. 
65-121), deals with the actual practice of magic; viz., chap. vi (pp. 70-74), 
“Purification Rites; Ablutions and Fumigations;” chap. vii (pp. 75-81), 
“Rites to Destroy Disease ;” chap. viii (pp. 82-87), “Rites for Transmission 
of Disease ;” chap. ix (pp. 88-92), “The Magical Pharmacopeia ;” chap. x 
(pp. 93-103), “Oral Rites; Incantations and Imprecations;” chap. xi 
(pp. 104-121), “Preventive Rites; Amulets and Talismans.” The fourth 
division of the work (the author’s Third Part, pp. 122-143) is devoted to 
the relations which existed between magic and religion; viz., chap. xii 
(pp. 122-134), “The Gods in Magic;” chap. xiii (pp. 135-143), “Conclu- 
sion; Magic, Religion, and Science.” The fifth and last section of the 
work presents forty-six magical texts in transliteration and with transla- 
lation (pp. 144-462), together with a few notes (pp. 463-474), and addi- 
tions and corrections (p. 475). 

Fossey has pointed out the main distinction between the Egyptian 
and Assyro-Babylonian religious systems. The life of ancient Egypt 
seems to us now to have been absolutely dominated by the idea of death. 
Preparation for the perpetuation of the soul or “double” in an after life 
was the Egyptians’ chief care. In Babylonia and Assyria, on the other 
hand, we find a much more virile religious tone. Their theologians had 
comparatively little interest in setting forth theories regarding the con- 
dition of man after death. Welfare in the present life was their theme 
and the object of their solicitude. This accounts for the fact, therefore, 
that practically their whole system was a series of preventions against 
the woes of the flesh. The chief document which we have on the sub- 
ject of the dead, “The Descent of Ishtar to Hades,” is a mere didactic 
description of the other world; an edifying history, which probably 
arose, in order to justify and extol the annual ceremonies in honor of 
Tammuz. Indeed, the description of the lower world, whither Ishtar 
goes to recover her lost lover, is merely an episode in the poem. Preven- 
tion and cure were the double purpose of the Babylonian magic; preven- 
tion against the encroachment of malignant human sorcerers as well as 
against the army of malevolent demons, whose special province was the 
affliction of mankind with disease, and the cure of that disease, when their 
preventive measures failed. There was no such thing as a practice of 
medicine, although the Babylonians had the beginnings of a pharmaco- 
peia, chiefly vegetable, which was used only in connection with the all- 
important rites. Fossey discusses this point quite fully, pp. 88-92. 

2Author also of Syllabaire Cunéiforme and Grammaire Assyrienne (in collaboration 
with V. Scheil). 
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His summary of the different forms of magical rites given above in 
the list of the chapters practically covers the ground. It should be 
noted, in connection with the rites for the destruction of disease, that 
they practiced the custom of making an image of the offending sorcerer 
or demon which was then burned, thrown in the river or buried. It is 
hardly necessary to point out that this superstition was known in our 
own medieval magic. 

It was but a step from this form of incantation to the rites of trans- 
mission, whereby the disease was removed bodily from the patient by a 
physical act. In some cases the image of the sorcerer was placed in a 
bow] in which the patient’s hands were washed. If the illness had been 
caused by a demon, or if the person of the sorcerer were not known, the 
waters in which the patient had washed were thrown out in an open space 
and the charm was thus absorbed by the earth, unless, indeed, it might 
pass to some unwary traveler who chanced to walk over the spot. Fossey 
renders the word which I translate “open space” by “cross-road” 
(carrefour, p. 83). Although this Assyrian word ribitu might be 
regarded as a derivative from the same stem as the numeral “four,” the 
Sumerian word in this passage (IV, 16, 52, 53a) means a great place 
(tar-dagal-la), pointing to a derivative from rab, “be great.” 

A number of details in Fossey’s work require a careful examination. 
Thus, pp. 85-86, the author distinctly rejects my view of the text, ASKT., 
No. 12, which he translates in full pp. 450-456. In JAOS., Vol. XXI, 
pp. 1-22 (1900), I presented translations with commentary of ASKT., 
pp. 104-106 (the unilingual inscriptions, K. 138 and K. 3232), which 
I believe set forth the rite for transmitting a disease from a human 
being to some horned animal. This idea was suggested to me by the 
passage, ASKT., p. 105, 1. 37, bir-ghul-dub-ba 8u-u-me-ti; 1. 38, 
saga-bi sag-ga-na u-me-ni-gar; 1. 39, lugal-e tur dingir-ra- 
na u-me-te-gur-gur. This can only mean: “Take the ghulduppu 
(animal with long horns, cf. JAOS., Vol. XXI, p. 7); place its head on 
his (the patient’s) head. From the king, the son of his god (ritualistic 
formula for ‘patient’) destroy it” or “drive it away.” Fossey admits the 
superimposition of the animal’s head on the patient’s (p. 453), but 
renders gur (1. 39) by “purify,” 7. e., “the patient.” The question then 
hinges on the meaning of gur=dap4ru, “destroy, tear away, do away 
with,” never “purify” (used, e. g., of sin, K. 4931, rev. 7, 8), and on the 
rendering of -na, the Sumerian suffix. That -na can mean ana is 
amply shown, Br. 1587, and I see, therefore, no reason to change my 
Assyrian rendering of the line: ana Sarri mar ilisu dupirma. If 
lugal-e tur dingir-ra-na be regarded as the object of umete-gur- 
gur the translation would be “destroy” or “drive away the patient,” as 
Fossey’s translation “purify” seems impossible! The -na here prob- 
ably has the double force of a postposition ana and of the suffix 3d 
pers. sing. -Su; tur dingir-ra-na=ana mar ilisu. This is the 
reverse of the phenomenon of conflation seen, for example, ASKT., 98, 
99, 1.48: bar-ta-bi-8a@ (ku)=ina ax4ti, where -ta- and -84 (ku)= 
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ina. This last passage is, I think, absolute proof that the postposi- 
tional element may occasionally precede the suffix, asin ASKT., 105, 1.32, 
tu-tu-da-na, which I render “in her incantations” (ina sipati§a), 
to which Fossey objects, pp. 473, 474. Owing to lack of space, the 
details of this discussion must be reserved for a special article, but it 
may be added that in IV, 26, No. 6, 22 sqq., the expressions: uriga 
ana napistisu ittadin; qaqqad urigi ana qaqqgad améli 
ittadin, etc., “the urigu has been given for his life, the head of the 
urigu has been given for the head of the man” —are not contradictory 
to my view, as Fossey thinks (p. 86). This text deals with the sacrifice 
of an urigu, as Fossey points out, but he does not lay sufficient stress 
on the fact that the urigu is here the ritualistic representative of 
the patient, although he renders “le mouton, l’image de |’homme.” 
Here we have simply the sacrifice of the animal to remove evil influ- 
ences; viz., the entire animal for the life of the man, and then the parts 
are carefully specified; i. e., head for head, neck for neck, breast for 
breast. This is quite a distinct rite from that of the scapegoat in 
ASKT., 105, although the general idea is similar. The sacrificial animal 
by its death removes the disease from the patient, 7. e., the animal’s 
death takes the place of the patient’s death. It is surely not necessary 
to strain the imagination, in order to see parallel usages to the ancient 
Hebrew customs in these inscriptions, and there is hardly sufficient 
justification for Dr. Fossey’s slur in this connection regarding “so many 
Assyriologists’ finding the whole Bible in the Assyrian texts” (p. 86). 
Finally, I note that in ASKT., No. 11 (pp. 86-89), col. ii, 16-20, 
Fossey translates as follows: 
16, ud-diS ga-ba-da-an-ku =8a fi'ma lfitkul “tout le jour que je mange.” 
17, ud-diS ga-ba-da-an-nak=Sa fima 10 8ti “tout le jour que je boive.” 
18. ud-dis ga-ba-da-an-na =8a fima luglal “tout le jour que je dorme.” 


19. ud-dis ga-ba-da-an-zal =8a ima luStabri ‘tout le jour que je sois fort.” 
20. ghe-em-ma-an-gaba-a =1f tappattar ‘tout le jour que je sois mis en pidces.” 


Line 20 seems to me to make no sense in this rendering. The inscrip- 
tion appears to mean: “ Whensoever I eat; whensoever I drink; when- 
soever I rest; whensoever I am satisfied; O make it free from sin!” 
This is the usual sense of patfru in such passages: cf. mamitsu 
pusurma mamitsu puturma, IV, 7, 35, 36a, used of a curse; IV, 8, 
12a, of loosening sin and wrath (K. 2866, 34, 36, 42, ete.). 

It would have been much better if the author had printed his text 
numbers at the head of each page as well as the references which are 
already there. A list of the texts discussed with page references and a 
Sumero-Assyrian glossary would also have aided the student greatly. 

Dr. Fossey’s work is a most interesting attempt to translate a 
number of extremely difficult and obscure inscriptions. Although he 
has certainly not said the last word on many points, the book merits a 
place of honor in every Assyriological library. 

J. Dynevey Prince. 


CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, 
New York. 
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JEHOIACHIN’S DESCENDANTS.' 


Professor Rothstein’s book on the genealogy of King Jehoiachin has 
for its aim the illumination of the history of the house of David during 
the obscure period that follows the capture of Jerusalem in 596 B. C. 
by means of a minute study of the meaning of the names in the list of 
the descendants of Jehoiachin in 1 Chron. 3:17-24. Contrary to the 
ordinary view, which supposes that all of Jehoiachin’s children were 
born after his release from prison in 560, Rothstein holds that it is more 
probable that the first two sons, Shealtiel and Malchiram, were born 
soon after the deportation of their father to Babylon. Jehoiachin 
reigned three months, and is known to have had a harem which was 
carried away with him by Nebuchadrezzar. It would be strange if none 
of his wives had given birth to children after their arrival in Babylon. 
In the name of the first son, Shealtiel, “I-have-asked-of-God,” Rothstein 
sees an expression of gratitude on the part of the captive king that his 
longing for posterity was not disappointed. In the name of the second 
child, Malchiram, “My-king-is-exalted,” he sees a compliment to Nebu- 
chadrezzar, that at the same time was capable of another Jewish religious 
interpretation. At the beginning of his captivity, according to Rothstein, 
Jehoiachin was not treated severely by Nebuchadrezzar ; it was only after 
the projected revolt of 593 that he fell under suspicion of plotting treason 
and was cast into a dungeon, where he remained in close confinement 
until 560. The absence of any descendants of Shealtiel and Malchiram 
from the list of the Chronicler Rothstein explains as due to their being 
put to death by Nebuchadrezzar at the time of Jehoiachin’s degradation, 
just as he subsequently slew the children of Zedekiah, although he suf- 
fered Zedekiah himself to live. During the period of his close confine- 
ment Jehoiachin was not permitted to have access to his wives, and no 
children were born to him; but when in 560 Evil-Merodach took pity 
upon him and restored him to a place of honor among his captives, he 
was once more permitted to enjoy the delights of family life and a son 
was born to him. In the name of this third child, Pedaiah, “Yahweh- 
has-released,” Rothstein sees an allusion to Jehoiachin’s recent release 
from prison. The name Shenazzar, which follows that of Pedaiah, he 
regards, not as a fourth son of Jehoiachin, but as the Babylonian equiva- 
lent of Pedaiah: and with Kosters, Meyer, and Sellin, holds this to be 
merely a textual variant of Sheshbazzar, the name of the first governor 
of Judea after the return from captivity. In accordance with this view 
he emends the text of 1 Chron. 3:17 so as to read "ZN3W NVM instead 
of “ZN3D1. The names of the other children of Jehoiachin—Jekamiah, 
Hoshamah, and Nedabiah, are, like Pedaiah, expressive of the deliverance 
that had come to the captive king. 

1 DIE GENEALOGIE DES KONIGS JOJACHIN UND SEINER NACHKOMMEN (1 CHRON. 3, 17- 
24) IN GESCHICHTLICHER BELEUCHTUNG. Eine kritische Studie zur jiidischen Geschichte 
und Litteratur. Nebst einem Anhange: Ein fibersehenes Zeugnis fair die messianische Auf- 
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Pedaiah = Sheshbazzar was the leader of the party that returned to 
Judea soon after the edict of restoration in 538. The identification of 
Sheshbazzar with Zerubbabel in the book of Ezra must, accordingly, be 
regarded as a mistake. The sons of Pedaiah, according to 1 Chron. 3:19, 
were Zerubbabel and Shimei, but according to the book of Haggai, and 
Ezra 3:2, 8; 5:2, Zerubbabel was the son of Shealtiel. The testimony 
of the book of Haggai is not the testimony of a contemporary, for this 
book can be shown to be a compilation of the words of Haggai by a later 
hand; and the testimony of Ezra seems to rest entirely upon the addi- 
tions of a late editor. Neither Zechariah nor the oldest portions of Ezra 
and Nehemiah know anything about Pedaiah being the son of Shealtiel. 
The view preserved by the Chronicler that Zerubbabel was the son of 
Pedaiah is to be preferred because, if he had been the son of Jehoiachin’s 
first born, Shealtiel, tradition would never have made him the son of a 
younger child; while, if he had been the son of Pedaiah, it is easy to see 
how tradition should have preferred to regard him as the descendant of 
Jehoiachin’s oldest son. 

If Zerubbabel was the son of Pedaiah, he cannot have been born 
much before the time of the return of Judah in 538. This explains his 
singular name. He would not have been called Zerub-Babel unless his 
birth had occurred in Babylon at a time when the return to Judea was 
in prospect or else at a time immediately after the return. The name of 
Pedaiah’s second son, Shimei = Shemaiah, “God-has-heard,” in aceord- 
ance with this theory, becomes expressive of the gratitude felt by Pedaiah 
for the restoration of his family to its native land. Pedaiah must have 
died young, since only two sons were born to him, and since in 520 he 
was already succeeded by his son Zerubbabel. It is possible that he fell 
a victim to the intrigues that we know were carried on against the young 
colony by the Samaritans and others. 

Zerubbabel cannot have been more than eighteen or nineteen years 
old when his father perished, consequently his children were probably 
born after this event, and their names may be expected to throw some 
light upon the historical situation. Meshullam, Hananiah, and Shelo- 
mith, all names expressive of peace and divine grace, correspond with 
the fact that, in spite of his father’s downfall, Zerubbabel was confirmed 
by the king of Persia as governor of Judea. 

At the beginning of vs. 20 the words “and the sons of Meshullam” 
have fallen out of the text, as is shown by the concluding enumeration 
“five” at the end of the verse. The names of the five sons of Meshullam 
Rothstein emends so as to read, Hashabiah, Joel, Berechiah, Hasadiah, 
and Joshibiah. In the cheerful and hopeful tone of these names there 
is apparently a token that the fate which Sellin assumes to have over- 
taken Zerubbabel did not actually befall him. The text of vss. 21 and 
22 Rothstein emends to read, “And the sons of Hananiah: Pelatiah, and 
Jeshaiah, and Rephaiah, and Arnan, and Obadiah, and Shecaniah. And 
the sons of Shecaniah: Hattush, and Jogaal, and Bariah, and Noadiah, 
and Shaphat.” Hattush is known from Ezra 8: 2 to have been in Babylon 
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in the year 458. Hence Rothstein infers that at the beginning of the 
reign of Xerxes the complaints that were made against the Jews (Ezra 
4:6) resulted in the deportation of the members of the house of David 
from Jerusalem, and, apparently, in the destruction of the older branch. 
The names of the children of Shecaniah are all appeals to Yahweh to 
vindicate the family from its enemies. 

These theories are presented by Rothstein with a vast amount of 
learning and ingenuity. It is doubtful whether they can ever be demon- 
strated, but they are certainly immensely suggestive and cannot fail to 
exert an influence upon our conception of post-exilic history. No student 
of the Persian period can afford to ignore this valuable discussion. 

The appendix on an unnoticed testimony for the Messianic inter- 
pretation of the “Servant of Yahweh” is of less interest and moment 
than the main treatise. Professor Rothstein attempts to show that the 
compiler of the book of Isaiah, whom he identifies with the author of 
chaps. 56-66, and whom he supposes to have lived about 450 B. C., 
arranged all the older material in the book with a definite plan of adapt- 
ing it to the needs of his own generation. This unity of plan shows that 
he must have interpreted the “Servant” passages in the second half of 
the book in the same way in which he interpreted the individual Mes- 
sianic utterances; that is, we have a testimony to the Messianic inter- 
pretation of these passages older than any external evidence hitherto 
discovered. The difficulty of this argument is that it rests upon the 
assumption of a unity of plan running through the entire book of Isaiah. 
This Rothstein attempts to show, but his arguments will strike most 
critics as unconvincing. The relation of Deutero-Isaiah to Isaiah has 


far more the appearance of being accidental. 
Lewis B. Parton. 


HARTFORD THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


GABRIELI’S AL BURDATAN.’ 


The legends connected with the cloak (Burdah) of Mohammed take 
us into the somewhat neglected field of Islamic popular religion. We 
are wont to gauge the religion of the followers of the prophet entirely by 
the Koran and the official commentaries and traditions upon which Islam 
as a system is based. But a real history of religion, just as a real history 
of culture, must go beyond the official. Religion is so personal a matter, 
that, despite all systematizing, many undercurrents run beneath the 
current of official dogmas and practices. Folk-religion is often the most 
important study of the student of religion ; it is on a level with folk-lore 
and folk-medicine. The belief in the beneficent or malevolent power of 
the Jinns, or the harm which satans and ifrits can do, is the popular 
religion of the Bedouin, no matter what Islamic gloss may be laid over it. 

Few religious teachers were as human as Mohammed. He had very 
little of the mystic in him and no pretense at all to superhumanity: too 


1AL BuRDATAN ovvero I Due Poemi Arabi Del “ Mantello” in Lode Di Maometto. 
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little of this for many of his followers. When Islam became a state 
religion and a state organization, the danger was very great that its 
founder might be raised to a position above the earth, which he, least of 
all, desired or would have countenanced. The contact with other faiths 
and other beliefs, more particularly with that of the Persians, brought ele- 
ments into Islam which might have been its undoing, had not the sternly 
human and strongly monotheistic groundwork laid by its founder per- 
sisted throughout alltime. It is the greatest tribute to him that the venera- 
tion in which he came to be held seldom transgressed human limits ; for 
it was natural that the veneration of him as prophet and teacher should 
in time turn into the veneration of his person and of such things as were 
associated with him in life. This veneration for the relics (’Athar)— his 
hair, his shoes, his hat— grew up, aided by the worship of relics of this 
kind found in other and contiguous faiths. But, withal, little official 
religious recognition was given to these relics, and they were never 
placed in mosques as objects of worship. 

It is said that Ka‘b ibn Zuhair ibn Abi Sulma, one of the poets who 
bridged over the Jahiliyyah and Islam, famous son of a famous father 
of Mu‘allakah renown, refused at first to follow his tribe, the Banu 
Muzainah, or even his brother Bujair, to the acknowledgment of the 
Muslim’s faith. Nay, more, he even poked fun at his brother for so 
doing and bantered the prophet (“Haja Muhammadan”). It would 
have gone ill with him, condemned to death as he was for this, had he 
not extricated himself from the meshes of his own indiscretion: turning 
his valor into discretion, he made off to Medina with a Kasidah done for 
the occasion (known as “Banat Su‘ad” from its opening words). It was 
the usual thing: the memory of the beloved and the description of the 
camel. But he had cleverly woven in it the tale of his own troubles, and 
his fear of death at the hands of the prophet, whom he proceeds to wash 
down with the health-giving water of abundant praise. It is told that 
the process was successful for both, for the singer and the one sung. 
Mohammed had gained a Muslim; Zuhair, the mantle which the former 
in his delight had thrown upon him. 

This mantle became a treasure and in course of time a precious relic. 
Mu'‘awiyah is said to have offered 10,000 drachmas for it; but in vain. 
The price had doubled when the glamour of the poet’s death had 
lightened up its somberness. Zuhair’s son parted with it to the Ommiad 
for 20,000. But it was only under the Abbasides that it came officially 
to light, and became for these orthodox Caliphs one of the insignia of 
power, together with the scepter (Kadib) and the seal (Khatim) of the 
prophet. These Caliphs were clothed in it when first proclaimed ; or, 
afterward, when leading public prayer or solemnly starting out to war. 
Even if not worn, it was at times placed before them: the official recog- 
nition of the theocratic character of the Abbasid rulers. 

The legend subsisted and went off into the realm of magic and mys- 
ticism. An Egyptian of Abiisir, named Sharaf al-Din Abu ‘Abd Allah 
Muhammad al-Busiri, living in the thirteenth century (1211-1294) wrote 
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a Burdah poem entitled “The Brilliant Stars in Praise of the Most 
Excellent of Created Beings,” which has gone beyond, in its vogue, the 
Kasidah of his predecessor Zuhair. The legend has it that this poet 
was grievously ill—given up (we should say, too) by his physicians. In 
a dream he saw the prophet, who enveloped him in his mantle. Hence 
the poem, and hence the convalescence of the poet; or, perhaps, the 
order of events was the reverse. It is more than a mere fulsome praise 
of Mohammed; it is a didactic poem, a Mohammedan catechism, as 
Goldziher calls it. This explains its popularity from Spain to India, 
though the classic period of Arabic poetry was at an end. It has not 
only suffered innumerable commentaries ; but it has served for rhymesters 
to build up on it a Takhmis (adding four rhyming verses to each one of 
the original), a Tasbi' (adding six), a Tastir, a Tadyil, etc. Nay, more, 
it has stood service as a magical formula for amulets, and in Egypt is 
recited by those who convoy the dead body to its grave. 

Gabrieli, whose articles on Arabic literature and Semitic antiquities 
have appeared in various Italian publications, has here given us a new 
translation of these famous poems, with copious notes and excurses. His 
text of the first is that of Guidi (Leipzig, 1871) controlled by the text in 
Ibn Hisham’s Sirat al-Rasil (also in Néldeke’s Delectus, pp. 110 sq., 
translation in Riickert’s Hamdasah, i, 152, in the poet’s usual happy vein). 
That of the Burdah of al-Busiri follows the Cairo text of 1897, with the 
glosses of al-Azhari (d. 1500) and the commentary of al-Bajiri (d. 1860). 
Various translations of the second Burdah have been made—by Rosen- 
zweig (Vienna, 1824) and Ralfs (Vienna, 1860) in German; by de Sacy 
(1841), Albegno (Jerusalem, 1872), and Basset (1894) in French; by 
Shaikh Faizullabhai (Bombay, 1893) in English; not to mention Turkish 
and Persian ones. We are thankful to have another accurate transla- 


tion —this time in Italian. 
Ricwarp GorrTHe!L. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, 
New York. 











